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And this realizes our statement in last week’s issue of “ Printers’ 

§ lok” that we greater things. ‘The work of our Circulation 

~ ee this one week equals more than half the work 
or 






M BOOKS OPEN 
TOALL.:::: 
TO THE ADVERTISER! 


THE PHILADELPHIA 


RECORD 


» Js not comets to oe ot Oe as gis + oer gly 
Largest Ci tion of any Newspaper Published 
Keystone State! It submits another statement : 


For the week ending October 30th, 1897, 
Q 1 Q New Orders were added for the Daily Edition and 
738 New Orders were added for the Sunday Edition. 
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lt will be wal to WATCH THE CIRCULATION OF - 
THE RECO!) to consider 
for IT HAS ALWAYS PAID THE ADVER in 


For rates address 
















Average Circulation in 1896: THE RECORD ; 
@ Daily Edition, 170,402 PUBLISHING CO., . 
Sunday ‘6 124,234 PHILADELPHIA. ; 
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It Interests them all- 


THE LOCAL COUNTRY WEEKLY — 


The men of the household as well as the women. 
What occurs in the neighborhood is regularly and promptly chron- 
icled in its columns. Every bit of town gossip is given to its readers, 
and is eagerly sought by them. In addition to the local occurrences, 
it contains the news of the entire world for the week; also other 
interesting and instructive reading matter especially adapted and 
prepared for its readers. And announcements of bright advertisers 
who have learned that it costs less to secure the trade of the country 
people than of those living in cities, provided it is done through 
their local weeklies. 
The Atlantic Coast Lists contain 1,600 local papers— 
located in the New England, Middle and Atlantic Slope 


States. 
. They reach a million families weekly, One order, one 


electro does the business. 
Catalogue and estimates for the asking, 


ATLANTIC COAST LISTS, 
134 Leonard St., New York. 
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THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


AN INTERESTING TALK ON ADVERTIS- 
ING WITH MR. FREDERICK D. WIL- 
COX, THE VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The offices and warerooms of the 
Meriden Britannia Co. are at 1128 
and 1130 Broadway, New York, ex- 
tending through to 208 Fifth avenue. 
The factories of this stupendous en- 
terprise are at Meriden, Conn., and 
much of the advertising of the concern 
is put out from there. Nevertheless, a 
reporter of PRINTERS’ INK found the 
vice-president of the company, Mr. 
Frederick P. Wilcox, at the local es- 
tablishment, and that gentleman ac- 
corded him a pleasant interview, the 
salient features of which are here re- 
corded. It was a temptation for the 


PRINTERS’ INK representative to linger 
over the dainty products here exhib- 


ited, a tendency not at all unusual. 

Regarding advertising in the ab- 
stract, Mr. Wilcox said : 

‘* We have long recognized and acted 
upon the axiom that modern business 
can not be successfully conducted 
without the wide exploitation of prod- 
ucts. A man may havea gold mine 
under his door-step, but if he doesn’t 
know it, and no onetells him of it, no 
more use will be made of it than if it 
were not there. But if he finds it out 
and tells a few people, the whole town 
will know it in twenty-four hours, and 
every one will want shares in the ex- 
pected profit. 

‘Especially is publicity necessary 
where specialties are desired to be sold. 
A woman would still use the needle, 
and a farmer the scythe, if they had 
not been impressed with the superior 
merits and economy of the sewing and 
the mowing machines. Furthermore, 
there are different grades of articles 
made for the same uses, and the con- 
sumer needs to know which is the best. 
This information is given by our an- 
nouncements. We are, you know, 
makers of electro-plate and sterling 
silver. The distinguishing phrase in 
our advertisements of electro-plated 


ware is ‘‘ electro-plate that wears,” to 
designate its manufacture from a vast 
ay of silver plate on the market 

at does wot wear. For the same rea- 
son the Meriden Co. advertises its 
trade-marks, since purchasers can only 
be assured of obtaining durable goods 
in electro-plate by the reputation of 
the maker, and trade-marks are a guar- 
antee of quality. Imitations also spring 
up like mushrooms. when any article 
of a high grade wins its way to favor. 
‘Thus with the silver-plated spoons and 
forks made by us and stamped ‘1847 
Rogers Bros.’ It is nec that a 
special emphasis should be laid upon 
the date of ‘ 1847,’ not alone to desig- 
nate the year when the manufacture of 
these goods began (which is itself a 
guarantee of quality), but also to guard 
the consumer against poor goods of 
other makes that also bear the name of 
Rogers, but without the distinguishing 
mark of ‘1847.’ 

‘For the ordinary pocket-book, the 
Meriden Co. produces wares of high 
grade, silver-plated on white metal, 
artistic and durable, and at the same 
time supplies a want of those who de- 
sire something better, but not as ex- 
pensive as sterling, by silver plating 
on nickel silver, a harder and more 
resonant base than white metal and of 
greater intrinsic value. Finally, there 
comes the production of sterling silver 
articles for all uses and guaranteed 
925.1,000 fine.” 

‘*Mr. Wilcox, regarding your me- 
diums, you advertise in a great num- 
ber of publications ?” 

‘ ‘* We have an extensive list, but I 

aven’t itat hand. We place through 
J. Walter Thompson & &o., in maga- 
zines. The remainder are given out 
from Meriden.” 

**In selecting, what is your first 
consideration ?”’ 

“We eliminate all save strictly 
high-grade publications. It would be 
an absolute waste of money to adver- 
tise our wares in any but the best.” 

** Are you in the dailies ?’’ 

**Yes, during October, November 
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and December we take three inches in 
some of them right along. Our New 
York list is a characteristic one. — It 
embraces the 77ibune, Times, Mail 
and Express, Commercial Advertiser 
and Zvening Post.”’ 

**Would you care to mention some 
others of your mediums ?” 

**I can not classify them, for you, 
but we do take space in these: Har- 
pers Monthly, the Century, Scribner’s, 
the Cosmopolitan, Munsey’s and Me- 
Clure’s (these two because of their 
large circulation), Youth's Companion; 
we have also been in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. We are partial to the re- 
ligious press, and are to be found in 
the Independent, the Observer, the 
Congregationalist, the Hebrew Journal 
and, I think, the /#terior. For whole- 
sale purposes we liberally patronize the 
trade journals, such as the Jewelers’ 
Circular, the Jewelers’ Review, the 
Jewelers’ Weekly, the Keystone of 
Philadelphia, and one in Chicago I 
don’t remember the name of. We do 
not employ the street cars orthe ele- 
vated roads, nor the hoardings or out- 
door display, since we are inclined to 
think they are hardly in character 
with the line of our goods.” 

‘**T presume that you do not key?” 

‘*We key no further than to an- 
swer all inquiries, not caring for their 
source, content to believe that all our 
mediums are good.’’ 

‘*T should think programmes would 
be effective for your wares ?”’ 

**We believe in them, and we use 
them occasionally. Their effective- 
ness largely depends upon the charac- 
ter of the entertainment. By the way, 
this reminds me that we very largely 
employ the programmes of such spe- 
cial events as the Horse Show, the 
Sportsman's Exhibition and the finer 
athletic events—yachting, golf, tennis 
and track. In these we advertise our 
prize trophies. We find these me- 
diums good. On the other hand, we 
never touch, if we can help ourselves, 
those ephemeral church and sociable 
affairs that try to inveigle advertise- 
ments through friendship. We have 
found them utterly worthless.” 

‘*Would you mind stating what 
your yearly appropriation for advertis- 
ing purposes is, Mr. Wilcox ?” 

“Oh, I do not think that is to the 
oe or of interest to the public. 

ides, we really would not care to be 
specific on that score.” 
W. J. BLACK. 


NOVEL TOBACCO ‘ADS. | ¥/ 


The Henry Weissinger Tobacco Co,, 
of Louisville, Ky., is using in ci 
stores some very striking and startling 
signs, which are at least successful in 
promptly arresting the attention of 
everybody who sees them. What 
could be more attractive, for instance; 
than the following : 





A WOMAN HUNG 


about her husband’s neck and begged 
him to smoke no tobacco but 


“OUR FLAG.” 





or a card in a similar vein, which runs: 


A MAN MURDERED 


himself by smoking poor tobacco. He 
would have been alive now had he 


used 
““OUR PLAG.”’ 








Another startling card runs as follows: 





LOST ! 


One-half the pleasure of smoking whon 
you don’t use 


*‘OUR PFLAG,” 





And this: 





FOUND ! 


A kage of Flake tobacco worth toc. 
Bells for se. 
Branp—‘*‘ OUR FLAG.”’ 











Some of the cards are more sensible 
than sensational, as, for instance, the 
following : 





** 4 MAN may be excused for using 
A tobacco, but there will be no 

mantle of charity broad enough to 

pa ay sin of using poor tobacco.” 
echer. 


Morat—Smoke ‘‘ OUR FLAG.” 











The signs are on cardboard, about 
the size of the spaces in surface cars, 
which leads one to believe that they 
may also be in use in such mediums. 


TAKE IT BY STORM. 

Don’t commence by advertising a little 
here and less there; cover a given tersitor 
thoroughly and completely. “little” 
be overlooked in the rush. Bid high and 
strong for public favor at the start. Don't 
coax it; take it by storm. If . want to 
knock a man down so that he will stay, you 
use a club, not a straw.— Display Advert 
ing, New York City. 
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WITH ENGLISH ADVERTISERS, 


Lonpon, Sept. 29, 1897. 

If. I were asked, what are at present 
the most extensively advertised goods 
in England, the reply would have to 
be most, certainly, cocoa, Cocoa ad- 
yertising has within the last two weeks 
been pushed to a point never before 
reached in the history of that or any 
other product in this country. 
the cleverest and boldest oo of sen- 
sational advertising that I ever recol- 
lect to have heard of was done last 
week by the old-established, conserva- 
tive Quaker house of Rowntree’s, lo- 
cated, not in London, but in the sleepy 
cathedral city of York, a sort of En- 
glish Philadelphia, as Philadelphia is 
regarded from (say) Chicago. And 


just before that the biggest amount 

ever spent in the same time on a single 

paper had been spent by another firm. 
*_ # 


It will be convenient to deal with 
the latter item first, because it came 
first in order of date, though it was 
not nearly as smart as the Rowntree 
exploit—wasn’t smart at all, in fact, 
except so far as it is smart to be able 
to write a $10,000-check and not be 
frightened when you see it written. 


* 
*y 


Dr. Tibble’s Vi-Cocoa has been on 
the market for some three years now, 
and its first advertising manager was 
Mr. Sharp, one of the ablest advertis- 
ing men in this country. He left the 
concern, however, about a year and a 
half ago (he is with Kutnow now), and 
it is at present run by Mr. W. E. Tol- 
ley, who was with me before then and 
left me to go into cocoa. The idea 
at the back of Vi-Cocoa is the combi- 
nation of kola, malt and hop extract 
with cocoa. The English are great 
believers in malt and hops; particularly 
in the form of beer. Vi-Cocoa, owing 
to the influence of Mr. Sharp—as I 
suspect—was worked, and is being 
worked still, on the sample plan. 
Sharp is a great believer in samples 
and runs them with every business he 
handles. The line that the Vi-Cocoa 
advertising took was this: 

Drugs Won’t Do, 
Let us give you a free sample of 
Something that wdd/ do. 


Pretty good line, too. I think that 
latterly they have tended to run rather 
too much on medical lines, recom- 
mending their cocoa as a cure for dif- 
ferent ailments—but they know their 


About P# 


own business, I suppose. It was lay- 
ishly advertised from the first, espe- 
cially in weeklies and country. papers. 
About a year ago (if my memory serves 
me—or perhaps it was earlier) they be- 
gan using full pages in metropolitan 
dailies, in which they had formerly 
had only double columns. They also 
ran full pages in some country daily 
pers, and had always used full pages 
in weeklies and magazines, to say . 
nothing of their insets in the latter, 
Well, the other day it became known 
in Fleet street that the Daily Telk- 
graph had accepted an order from Vi- 
Cocoa for ten full pages with block, 
to be run on ten consecutive days, 
The Zelegraph charges £180 (in round 
figures $900) for a full page—roughly, 
I suppose, about five dollars per thou- 
sand circulation. But if there is a 
block the charge is £200, or a thou- 
sand dollars; and the 7edgraph dic- 
tates to you what sort.of block it shall 
be and plunks it down in the middle 
of the page. You can’t have it any- 
where else. You can only have the 
kind of block they approve of, There 
are severe restrictions on the type dis- 
play that go along with it, too. It's 
no soft snap running a full page in the 
Daily Telegraph. You have to satisfy 
Manager Le Sage first, and very likely 
Sir Edward Lawson has a say in it 
afterward. But the Vi-Cocoa ple 
put down their ten thousand dollars 
—you have to pay pretty promptly at 
the 7elegraph office—or rather Mr. 
Thomas Smith, their advertising agent, 
put it down, and the ten pages duly 
appeared on ten consecutive days. A 
large portion of the copy consisted of 
addresses—addresses of retail grocer- 
ies where you can buy Vi-Cocoa. You 
can buy it pretty much everywhere, as 
a matter of fact, but the advertising of 
addresses was supposed to help them 
with the trade. The contract made a 
lot of talk. I don’t think it was had 
advertising. It must certainly have 
helped to show people that .Vi-Cocoa 


was a substantial concern. 


* 

But the Rowntree boom was a 
much smarter piece of work | It was 
unique in fact, in that the advertise- 
ment raised the circulation of the 
Daily Telegraph, on the day it ap- 
peared, to an extent of from 250,000 
to 300,000 copies. Middle of last 
week began to appens announcements 
that Friday’s Zelegraph would be 
given away free to all comers, and a 
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sample of Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa 
thrown in. A thousand sandwich men 
froerd-catlerrs appeared in London 
hursday morning. On Friday the 
big advertisement appeared. It occu- 
pied two complete pages, a contract 
never before made with the 7elegraph. 
The working of the free scheme was 
most ingenious. To give away the 
in the ordinary sense of the 
words would have.heen impossible. 
What Rowntree’s did was to print a 
list.of groceries where, on presenta- 
tion of a coupon from the 7/ée/egraph 
advertisement, a sample tin of Rown- 
tree’s Cocoa would be given free, and 
a penny postage stamp given with it to 
pay for the 7elgraph, People who 
chose to send their coupons by post to 
Rowntree’s would get the sample by 
post, plus an extra penny to pay for 
their letter. 
+ * 

The effect was unprecedented. Mr. 
Benson, the advertising agent of the 
Rowntree concern, had so well adver- 
tised the scheme in advance, that by 
to o'clock Friday morning the 72- 
graph was unobtainable, and was act- 
ually being bid for at fancy prices. 
The. presses were got to work again 
and more than a double issue (as I 
should judge; Mr. LeSage won’t tell) 
was quickly sold. By noon all the 
samples were gone, and all the mes- 
senger boys in London were chartered 
to car~y around more to thé besieged 
grocers. Over a thousand new ac- 
counts had been opened by grocers for 
Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa. Every one 
concerned was being hunted down by 
interviewers and reporters. Nothing 
else was being talked of in London or 
fifty miles around. All the organiza- 
tion for coping with the demand was 
waterlogged. The post-office could not 
supply enough stamps to keep the 
groceries going. London had been 
taken by storm. 


Next day, big advertisements came 
out in all the papers announcing the 
breakdown of the supply scheme, and 
I was glad to see that the keynote of 
it all was, ‘‘ We mean to keep faith 
with the public.”” Messrs. Rowntree 
undertook that every one who had had 

_a coupon should have his cocoa and his 
penny, with an extra penny if he had 
to write for it. And I oupetes that 
Rowntree’s Cocoa became, for the mo- 
ment at all events, the most celebrated 


Vi-Cocoa people had 4 full page in 
the 7elegraph again yesterday. 
* # 


* 

I called on Mr. S. H. Benson} the 
originator of the Rowntree scheme, and 
had afew words with him. He was 
modestly eager to disclaim any ‘€xag- 
geration of his achievement. Hevait: 
“Ves, I suppose I invented it;:been 
thinking about it for a year or more, 
But if you are bound to drag me into 
it, mind yuu say that a very large share 
in the arrangement and planning of 
the thing is due to Mr. Rowntree.” 

**Are they satisfied with the’ re 
sult ?” 

‘*More than. And it will payytoo, 
The cocoa is right. One of the great- 
est difficulties in making up their copy 
is, that they wi n’t allow the smallest 
announcement to go until it has been 
scrutinized with a magnifying glass, 
for fear there should be something in 
it that is not absolutely accurate. You 
are an advertising man; you know 
what advertising is; it is talking 
things up. Weli, the Rowntrees 
won't have that. There mustn’t.be a 
single word that isn’t correct, and.as: 
of course I can’t be a practical cocoa. 
maker, I have to refer to them every 
minute. But it is an oie 
Much of the best of the work is due 
to them.” 

‘* And the next scheme ?” 

** Will be before you in due course. 
Yes, there zs a next scheme ; some- 
thing quite new. But I don’t want to 
talk about it yet.” 

** 

Meantime, there are others in the 
cocoa trade, Cadbury’s and Fry’s, the 
biggest, and after them Menier, 
Schweitzer, Van Houton, Epps, -and 
others. But Vi-Cocoa and Rowntree, 
or Rowntree and Vi-Cocoa, as you 
like, lead the way, and deserve to. 


se 
THE PRINTERS’ INK AGE. 


More advertisements are printed to-day 
than ever before in the world’s ’ history. 
Not many “ewe ago the ‘*ad’’ copy was 
prepared in haste, the work being considered 
a disagreeable task, to be dispatched and 
over with as soon as possible. To-day the 
merchant who advertises—and very nearly 
all do—seeks to put up in form and matter 
an advertisement attractive in appearance 
and entertaining in contents. The 
the taste, the originality, the different de 
signs, the interesting matter, and mainly 
bargains and novelties described, , 
modern ad one of the most attractive, emte® 
taining and valuable features of every 
regulated newspaper. This is the age of the 
ad, one of the most positive proofs that this 
is an age of progress.—Kansas City 


= a 
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THE CIRCULATION 


The San 


in New York 
is double that of the Heva/d, and 
far above the combined 
circulations of the Hevald, the 
Times and the 77bune. 


The Sun's 


CIRCULATION 


has now for several months been 
at the highest level it 
has enjoyed in 15 years, or 
since the period 
in which it was the only 2-cent 
newspaper printed in 
New York. 
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DON’T BELIEVE IN HUSTLERS, 


“tI don’t believe in hustlers.” 

This frank declaration of principles came 
from a special agent. 

“ That surprises you,” said a second spe- 
cialin the car. “Listen. A hustler is not 
without his uses where one-time business is 
going out from good houses. But the rule 
of. first come first served does not apply to 
steady, desirable advertising. An advertiser 
who will give contracts to the first_solicitor 
that comes gZ does not study the situa- 
tion properly, and won’t make a go of his 
enterprise, whatever it is. The hustler is the 
pea who clears away the trees and under- 

rush. Those who come after him gather the 
-fryit of his labors. If the advertiser have 
any trick to spring on the papers, or if his 
financial responsibility be questionable, the 
hustler finds it out, and those. who follow 
him are warned.” 

“ Tell me, then, how do you gentlemen ap- 
proach an advertiser? ’’ asked the reporter. 

Always by mail,” said the first agent. ‘I 
write a dignified letter, setting forth the ad- 
vantages of the paper I want business for. 
I don’t believe in circulars, and my letters are 
not stereotyped. Often I inclose matter with 
arequest for its return. This ins a cor- 


respondence. Often, too, I start my letter as 
if. there had been previous correspondence 
and thus I am certain that what I write will 
be read. The words, ‘replying to yours of 
recent date,’ at the beginning of my letter 
are in the nature of a catch-line, you see.” 


What next?” 

“Ycallonthe man. Maybe he is out, and 
possibly I must make several calls before I 
see him. But even if my interview be de- 
layed, I know that a statement of my case is 
in the advertiser’s hands.” 

“It must be tiresome to wait in a line, like 
victims in a barber shop,’’ said the reporter. 

“* I have never tried,” answered the second 
special. ‘‘ I don’t believe anything is gained 
by:talking to a man after a dozen other fel- 
lows have n talking to him, or when a 
dozen come after you. Your arguments can 
not sink as deeply into him as if you had an 
interview when his mind is not burdened,” 

“Of course, you keep an eye.on your 
brother agents ?"’ 

“Verily. If I hear that a fellow represent- 
ing-a paper in one of my towns is going to 
seean advertiser in Boston, I write to that 
very advertiser that I shall soon be along. 
When I get there I may find that my hustling 
contemporary has been running my paper 
down. lam enabled to answer arguments 
he has made. Here is another advantage of 


not being a hustler: you know what folks 
are saying about you.” . 

“What do you think of advertisers as » 
class?” 

Ly (iloheliover in bustier’ peeeete 

y includemen o! intelligence and. 
dunderheads, but they phn, pt sn think. 
ers, asarule. At least Ihave found among: 
them the most astcnishing diversity of views,. 
Oneman believes in Mateeng . Another: 
scoffs atthem. One mant oaks that certain: 
papers are good mediums. Another would: 
not touch them with a pair of tongs. Some-- 
times, when insisting that one of my papers 
is the strongest medium in town, ares 
been confronted with strong evidence to the 
contrary. Local advertisers and newsdealers 
have given strong testimony for the other 
side. And soit goes. You see how idle it 
is to talk about the best paper in a city.” 

“How many papers do you think’ one 
special agent can do justice to?” 

“Eight, and the more widely scattered 
they are, the better. Many lines of advertis- 
ing are weeny by sections—one State or 
group of States at atime. So, if I am called 
to quote rates and to give other information 
about a paper in New England, I havea 
chance to blow the horn of a paper in Penn- 
sylvania and another in Indiana. Then, 
when the advertiser branches out in those 
States, I go to see him again.’ 

“One thing more, please. What do you 
a! to advertisers about circulation?” 

he special agent smiled, then his face be 
came intensely serious. " 

“*I may promise one man more circulation 
than another, but when it comes to the 
carrying out of contracts, I give all the same 
circulation.” — 7he National Advertiser, 


ik s wrath £24 voce 
IT’S THE TRADE MAGNET. 
Good advertising is the magnet which 
pulls trade. You may have just as good 
values as the other fellow, but if he tells the 
public about his ability to do better for them 
than any one else, and you do not, he will 
t the trade. If you are newly established 
in business, no matter how much you deserve 
the patronage of the public, things won't 
come your way very fast unless you tell peo- 
ple why it is to their advantage to trade with 
you—tell them convincingly, and keep 
them. If you are already at the top in your 
line in your town, the best way to “keepa 
cinch” on the position is to keep right om 
telling the people how you “got there” by 
selling more goods, or better goods for the: 
money, than any other firm.—Chicago Dry 


Goods Reporter. 





SOME NEWS-STAND SALES OF PHILADELPHIA DAILIES, TAKEN OCT. 
af 21, 1897. 
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Three Newsdealers 


WHO OBSERVE AND THINK ALIKE! 





NEWSDEALER FRANK E, Brunson, 
N. W. corner 135th St, and 8th Ave., New York : 


‘*I have been in business on this block for the past 
nine years, and during all that time I never sold as many 
NEW YORK TIMES, daily and Sunday, as I do at the 
present time. With the Magazine THE TIMES is giving 
away every Sunday it is no wonder that people demand 
it.. I must say that THE NEW YORK TIMES, both 
daily and Sunday, is booming more than any other 
paper I have on sale.” 


NEWSDEALER JOHN J. SININGER, 
1848 Amsterdam Ave., New York : 

“To show how much THE TIMES has increased 
during the past year under the new management all one 
has to do is to go over my figures for the past year and 
compare them with this year’sfigures. A good many of 
the new TIMES customers I got have changed from 
other papers.”” 





NEWSDEALER J. NIEUWLAND, 
1962 Amsterdam Ave., near 157th St., New York : 
‘* During the last few months THE NEW YORK 
TIMES has picked up more than it had in five years 
before, not only the Sunday but the daily also, No 
other paper in New York has increased as much as 
THE TIMES has during the above time.” 


The Hew Work Times 


“All the news that's fit to print.” 
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A QUAKER’S PROTEST. 


Jj. WALTER THOMPSON'S LIST OF LEADING RE- 
LIGIOUS PUBLICATIONS PUBLISHED IN PHILA- 
DELPHIA, 


In a recent issue of the Little Schoolmaster 
was printed a list of the “‘ standard and spe- 
cial advertising media ” as announced by the 
agency of ? alter Thompson & Co. 

Some of us advertising solicitors from 
Philadelphia, when we come over to New 
York, are required to enjoy, as well as we 
can, considerable fun and alleged wit poked 
oteee for  oaeine from A 6 Town”’ ond 
“* Wanamaker Town,’’ and other appel 
tions in which our New York frtends think 
they have the laugh upon us. " 

In reading over the list of “leading re- 

igious publications’ put out by J. Walter 

ompson’s agency, of New York, as bein 

the “standard” and “special” ones o' 
Philadelphia, it occurs to me that ‘it is time 
to laugh,” but this time the laugh is not on 
Philadelphia. The laugh is on the Thom 

son agency, though it is by no meansa laugh- 
ing matter for any of its advertising custom- 
ers who trust to this agency. Of course all 
advertising agencies are out for the dollars, 
and many of them are out for them first for 
themselves, but incidentally they are doubt- 
less desirous of making money for their ad- 
vertising Ss. r. Thompsonis at the 
head of a large advertising agency, which is 
commonly reported to earn large sums of 
money for him and his associates. But how 
in the world it makes much money for any 
of its advertising customers, if its list as ap- 
plied to Philadelphia is an indication of the 
accuracy and valueof its advice to its custom- 
ers, is more than some of us can understand. 

I haven’t taken time to make comparisons 





in other cities, but several years of acquaint- 
ance with religious newspapers enables me 


to say that if the rest of this list is as in- 
complete as is Philadelphia, advertisers who 
trust it will be sadly misused. 

Even Boston, Philadelphia’s partner in be- 
ing the butt of New York wit, can do better. 

ettingill & Co.'s 1897 directory quotes 
nineteen standard religious weekly publica- 
tions published herein Philadelphia against 
four mentioned by the helege: pues ney. I 
omit from this comparison all monthlies -and 
quarterlies publications, though the Thomp- 
son agency seems to conclude, as shown by 
its list, that there are only twelve leading re- 
tigious publications in Philadelphia, and that 
eight of these are monthlies and quarterlies. 

r. Thompson s leading weeklies are the 
Church Standard (Episcopal), Our Young 
People (Bap.), the Presbyterian and the Sun- 
day School Times. 

Pettin ill & Co., down in Boston, have been 
able to find in Philadelphia: 

Catholic Standard, est. 1866, 

Guardian Angel, est. 1867. 

Young Folks Catholic Weekly, est. 1889. 

Christian Instructor, est. 1843. 

Christian Kecorder, est. 1852. 

Christian Standard, est. a 2 4 

‘ommonweailth, est. 1895. (Baptist). 

Episcopal Recorder, est. 1822. 

riends’ Intelligencer, est. 1844. 

Lutheran, est, 1861. 

Lutheran Observer, est. 1826. 

Methodist, est. 1875. 

Presbyterian Journal, est. 1875. 

Protestant Standard, est. 1878. 

Ref. Ch. Messenger, est. 1827. 

It is commonly reported throughout the 
country that there are some “ Quakers” in 
and around Philadelphia, and that advertis- 
ers are well served when they obtain any 
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part of the “Quaker” custom. Mr. Thomp 
son’s list makes no account of these people, 

If his customers are not advised that there 
is a large Catholic population over here that 
is worth cultivating, they will be woefy 
lacking in good information from an uy 
tising agency intrusted with spending their 
money. The same is true of the Lutherans, 

The Baptists and Methodists are usual] 
considered a very desirable clientage, Bo’ 
denominations are strong in Philadelphia, 
and of the Baptists it is said that they are 
more numerous here than in any other city of 
the Union.. It will be observed, however, 
that Mr. Thompson's selection of leading pa- 
pers entirely ignores the Methodists, and 
that in his representation of Philadelphia 
Baptists he se‘ects the youth’s paper, and 
does not mention the Commonwealth, which 
during its two years’ existence has acquired 
a large following of great influence, 

In short, if you will consider the standing 
and influence of the papers omitted from Mr, 
Thompson’s list, you will see that it is not to 
be relied upon as giving the “‘ standard” 
leading religious publications published in 
Philadelphia. z 

Now the first reason for the existence of an 
advertising agency being to make money for 
its proprietors, is it possible or probable that 
Mr. ompson’s list is * special” in 
sense that the papers listed will make money 
for his agency? I happen to know for the 
Sunday School Times that it will make 
money for Mr. Thompson only in proportion 
as it makes more money for Mr. Thompson's 
customers ; but the Suaday School Timesow 
cupies so large and commanding a position 
in the advertising world that -it could hardly 
beomitted from any list of religious papers. 

Is there any special reason for the omis: 
sion of other papers named above from Mr. 
Thompson’s “ special” list in the fact that 
there is no opportunity for his agency to 
make a special profit in these papers which is 
not open on exactly even terms to ev 
trustworthy advertising agency in the land 

Perhaps it may be said that I am taking 
this means of gatin my own ax, because 
all = own leading and standard denomina- 
tional weekly papers published here in Phila- 
delphia have been omitted from Mr. Thomp- 
son's list. If that be so, I am grinding it 
also for the benefit of advertisers throughout 
the country who read the Little Schoolmas- 
ter. They are hurt by the publication of a 
list which,in claiming to give the leading relig- 
ious publications in Philadelphia, is omitti 
papers which, ee long years of useful 
ness in their special denominational work, 
are best fitted to introduce advertisers to the 
best religious homes in this ‘locality to the 
advertiser’s advantage. They do this for ad- 
vertisers without allowing a special profit in 
them for any advertising agency in the shape 
of cut prices, rebates and extra commissions. 

If Mr. Thompson’s agency is so blinded to 
the value and number of the religious news- 
papers in Philadelphia, it had better take a 
tip from Boston and quote from Pettingill & 
Co.’s book. It doesn’t need, however, to go 
outside of New York to obtain the informa- 
tion to make its book more complete and 
reliable. Some of the other large and or 
perous advertising agencies in New York 
publish books and know more about religious 
newspapers in Philadelphia, if Mr. Thom 
son’s book gives his best and fullest know 
edge on the subject. W. R. Roberts, 

hiladelphia, Oct. 30, 1897. 
> 


Tue architect should draw up plans forad- 
vertising. 
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The Garden City and Garden 
County of the Golden 
State--California--is San 
Jose, Santa Clara County 


which is the home of the 


San Jose ow: 


SUNDAY 


Mercu ry WEEKLY 


the only morning newspaper in a prosperous 
city of 30,000 population. 

Its circulation is not limited to its own 
county of 60,000 population, wherein the 
Mercury has thousands of subscribers, but 
covers thoroughly five adjoining counties, 
The Mercury 


reaches the vast population 


between San Francisco and Los Angeles and 
is an excellent advertising medium for that 
region. Circulation positively guaranteed to 
be larger than that of any paper published 
between these cities, For more information, 
rates, etc., address 


or - C. J. OWEN, Business Manager, 


D. M. FOLIZ, Eastern Manager, SAN JOSE, CAL. 
34 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
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THE CROPS ARE COMING EAST._ 
THE MONEY TO PAY FOR THEM IS GOING WEST. 


By far the greater part of these millions of dollars that 
will be paid to the farmers will find their way to 


ILLINOIS, IOWA, 

INDIANA, MINNESOTA, 
OHIO, NEBRASKA, 
MICHIGAN, SOUTH DAKOTA. 
WISCONSIN, 


These big, prosperous States (comprising the Middle 
West) are just the States to advertise in now. 


The Chicago Newspaper Union 
Lists cover them thoroughly. 


One ad covers the list; 

One copy or one cut for all; 

One bill for what it costs; 

One check pays the bill. 
Catalogue and rates on application. 


CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION, 
No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
No. 93 South Jefferson St., Chicago, lil. 
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GILLAM KEPT ONE EYE CLOSED. 


New York, Noy. 1; #897. 

Mr. Manly M. Gillam, Templé Court, New 

York: eet 

It has been said that yx ow all about 
the poosenees by whieh the om Manufact- 
uring Co.’s chainless bicycle has succeeded 
in getting more free advertising in the news- 
papers than ange or anything else has 
received since num brought out Jennie 


ind. If that is so, why won’t you tell the 
= ’ Printers’ Ink? 


New York, Nov. 2, 1897. 
Editor of Pauvrers’ Ink: , rae 

Partly ri partly wrong. 
know howl the Columbia chainless bi- 
cycle was introduced to the public. 
That this introduction was due in any 
sense to working the newspapers for 
“free advertising,” I do not admit, 
Of course, anyt publishcd as news 
concerning such a matter as this is ad- 
vertising of the very best kind. But 
I am not willing to have any one think 
that these notices were due to any 
slickness of mine, to any hoodwinking 
of editors, to personal favor, or to any 
desire on my part to get anything that 
I would not gladly have given if I my- 
self were in the editorial chair. 

But this is neither here nor there. 
The Columbia chainless is before the 
world, and I feel that within strictly 
legitimate lines the case was managed 
pretty wisely. I did not go to anews- 
paper anywhere with a request to do 
the thing as a favor, From the first I 
had in mind so handling and so cul- 
minating the matter that the news side 
of it, the bona fide, interesting, every- 
day news of it would force recognition 
from any newspaper that meant to be 
up to the times. To do this perfectly, 
it was necessary to keep the true story 
of the chainless from drizzling into the 
public prints, or from appearing in any 
one of them before the selected day. 

Talk of a chainless bicycle had been 
in the air for years. Some fairly suc- 
cessful bicycles embodying this idea 
had been built, but I realized that if a 
firm like the Pope Mfg. Co. were to 
come out with a chainless wheel, bear- 
ing its unqualified indorsement, it 
would make a sensation in the bicycle 
world if properly handled, and to 
properly handle it meant simply to keep 
the matter quiet unti] the proper time. 
And so Col. Pope gave orders that the 
strictest secrecy should be maintained 
about every feature pertaining to the 
hew construction, and the publicity side 
of it was intrusted to me. 

I prepared a catalogue that was 


story for 
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printed in a large establishment. It 
ugh so many hands that its 
contents—certainly the drift of its con- 
tents—must have been known to maybe 
25 or 30 of the employees. It was un- 
derstood, however, that this was a 
matter to be kept quiet, and not a word 
regarding it, so far as I know, ever 
leaked out from the printing office. 
By the way, in 25 years or more that I 
have been familiar with newspapers 
and magazines, I haye never known 
any important thing to leak from the 
composing-room. It has often struck 
me as a notable thing that compositors, 
who well know the value of news, and 
who are aware that they are setting up 
very important matter—matter for 
which rival journals would often pay a 
sey) ay malt never proved false. 

e Columbia catalogue was fin- 
ished, and more than 100,000 were 
corded upin the first lot without a rip- 
ple reaching the surface, so far as the 
public or rival makers were concerned. 

Of course it was in the air that the 
Pope Mfg. Co. was to bring out a 
chainless wheel, and wheel papers and 
newspapers generally had occasional 
paragraphs about the machine and 
about the price of it, but never a thing 
that was authentic, and rarely anything 
that was very near to the truth. The 
necessity for putting in exceedingly 
expensive machinery to cut the bevel 
gears, and the difficulty of getting this 
machinery made in quantities sufficient 
to insure an output that would war- 
rant announcing the new comer, cost 
many provoking delays. But Col. 
Pope’s policy of taking no one into his 
confidence, unless such person was im- 
portant in carrying out his plans, kept 
the movement as secret as need be, 
When at length a definite day was 
fixed upon, the programme was fol- 
lowed to this effect : 

1. A chainless bicycle was boxed 
and sent to each of as many of the 
3,800 agents in the company’s employ 
as the supply would cover. To the 
more important agencies one of each 
model—man’s and woman’s—was sent. 

2. With each wheel was inclosed 
copies of the chainless catalogue ; a 
sheet of ‘‘ suggested advertising” giv- 
ing advertisement of single column, 
double column, and up to four coi- 
umns wide; a broadside of extracts 
from publications setting forth the 
theoretical and practical sides of chain- 
less wheels, with comments, scientific 
and otherwise, and a record of what 
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had been accomplished with the Aca- 
tene and other chainless wheels ; plac- 
ards for hanging in the salesroom, and 
small cards to be placed on the wheels; 
peers {ot giving views: of the dis- 
sected wheel in various aspects—such 
as would appeal to the reporter who 
would write the story, and such as 
would afford the reader a clear view of 
the novel features of the new bicycle, 
Shipments were made so the wheels 
with the accompanying documents, 
etc., reached the agents on or before 
the morning of Wednesday, Oct. 20. 
The agents themselves only knew in 
the vaguest way what was impending. 
Their letters of instruction were im- 
perative that under no circumstances 
were they to open the boxes until the 
appointed day. Then they were di- 
rected to give the story to the news- 
papers, but the public was not to be 
permitted to see one of the ‘chainless 
wheels until the morning of Thursday, 
the 2rst. 

From Portland to San Francisco, in 
every important center of the United 
States, the programme worked like a 
charm. The story came as news—as 
vital news—to every wheelman. /¢ 
reached the newspaper offices in such a 


way that noman felt that he had been 
beaten, and every man felt thatif he 
did not make use of this information he 


would be beaten. The electrotypes were 
ready to his hand to illustrate his 
article in a perfect manner, and with- 
out the least delay. Almost every- 
where the cuts were used with great 
freedom. Of course, there was formal 
advertising, too, but the instantaneous 
and tremendous response of the public 
was such that the demand for wheels 
was vastly beyond the supply, there- 
fore there was no persistent advertis- 
ing. All of that will come later. 

‘The interest of the public was shown 
by the rush to see the wheels, as well 
as by the placing of orders. A tele- 
gram from Denver, Col., read: ‘‘ All 
Denver on a vacation and all here.” 
More than 10,800 people, by actual 
count, thronged the New York down- 
town rooms of the company (12 War- 
ren street) the first day. The number 
at Sixtieth street and the Boulevard 
was much greater. ‘he turnout in 
Philadelphia was estimated at 15,000. 
And it was in like proportion all 
over the country; even in yellow- 
fever-stricken New Orleans there was 
a popular rush to see the Chainless. 
Looking back over the campaign I 
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don’t see how we could have managed 
it better. The success of the move- 
ment turned on 
1—Having something the pub- 
lic are interested in; 
os none get at it until 
all cou) get at it; 
3—Making it easy for the news- 
pers to get accurate infor- 
mation and illustrations. 
The same ideas will work just as 
well one time as another and with one 
thing as well as another—if the sub- 
ject is one the public is really con- 
cerned about. But it is a thankless 
task to try to ‘‘work”’ reputable news- 
papers. I detest the very thought of it. 
Very truly yours, 
M. M. GILLAM. 


HIS OWN PRESS AGENT. 

A knowledge of the art of advertising is 
not confined to the United States or to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Not long since the Italian 
newspapers were filled with stories about 
Mascagni, the composer, who was Said to be 
so unhappy that he contemplated destroyin 
himself, Mascagni, shy and shrinking thou f 
his artistic soul may be, has been drawn Ey 
these rumors into print. He uses the third 
person ‘and says: ‘Signor Mascagni has 
not a single motive for committing suicide. 

eis leading the happiest family life with 
his wife and his three children. He feels 
himself extraordinarily healthy and vigorous 
in mind and body. e is growing fat. He 
has attained the weight of eighty-six kilo- 
eg oe As director of the Rossini Lyceum 

has a fine position and great influence. 
He is the first of Italian musicians, He is 
overwhelmed with invitations and engage- 
ments abroad; he has been compelled to re- 
fuse preseetinns to visit Hungary, Sweden 
and Russia. He is now at work on a new 
opera with a freshness of inspiration and a 
lightness of heart which recall to him the 
time when he wrote Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
The newspapers which publish this card pub- 
lish also the news that fr: ents of the opera 
in question, which is called- The Woman of 
Japan, have been shown to several critics of 
the first rank, and that these gentlemen are 
filled with admiration. From all of which it 
appears that when M, Mascagni devoted him- 
calf to music he a some other com- 
poser of an admirable press agent.—/Mi/- 
waukee Sentinel. 


FROM ADS OF DRUGGISTS. 

You can have as much confidence in the pre- 
scriptions we fill for you as you could if you 
were competent to fill them yourself, and did 
it.—Corn Belt Store, Bloomington, Ill. 

Bring in your thirst, your wilted collar, 
your ruffled feelings. Stop at the fountain, 
drink a glass of Marshmallow with ice cream. 
Feels like a gentle snow storm going down 

our throat. Tastes like flowers smell.— 

rodgen, Cortland, N. Y. : 

Give the little suckers achance. All requis- 
ites for the baby here.— Fetter, Atlanta, Ga. 

Doctors may disagree about the treatment 
of acase, but all agree that prescriptions 
should be put up here.—Davis, Concord, N.H. 

We have the confidence of your physician, 
why not yours ?—E, C, Renneckar. 
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TO FEEL THE PULSE. 


of a community 
put your finger on 


its banking business 


HERE ARE THE CLEARANCES 
AT SPOKANE, WASHINCTON: 


September, 1894, ... $1,381,466 | 

September, 1895, ... 1,597,816 
| September, 1896, ... 1,860,164 
September, 1897, .. . 2,863,574 


zi 


| vena bie | 


(DAILY AND TWICE-A-WEEK) 


covers Spokane and the surrounding country for 


300 miles. 
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Mr. Lawson’s Greatest Advertisement, 
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By THE ABOVE IT IS APPARENT THAT Mr. Victor F. LAwson’s 
BRILLIANT SCHEME FOR SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE BIGNESS OF THE CHI- 
caGO Record AND News AND THE COMPARATIVE SMALLNESS OF ALL OTHER 
PAPERS, IS MAKING GREAT PROGRESS. THE LIST IS NOW TWICE AS LONG 
AS IT WAS THE LAST TIME THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER SAW IT, AND HE 
HOPES TO SEE IT A MILE LONG IN TIME. ‘THE LONGER THE LIST THE 
GREATER WILL BE THE DISTANCE FOUND BETWEEN MR. LAWSON’S PAPERS 





AND ANY OTHERS WHATSOEVER OR WHERESOEVER. 


Mr. LAWSON Is THE 


NEWSPAPER GENIUS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





ADVERTISING IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

Some years ago, a small knot of artists in 
San Francisco became offended at the sheet- 
iron statue of Dr. Cogswell, which that den- 
tal philanthropist had presented to the city, 
and which disfigured the corner of Drumm 
and California streets. This dreadful thing 
had been presented to the city by Dr. Cogs- 
well. After it had been erected it remained, 
to the increasing rage and anger of the ar- 
tists. They talked over its removal many 
times, and finally one night, shortly after 
midnight, they —< to the spot and 
hauled it down. The next day the super- 
visors hauled it away. The pedestal still 
remains; but that will probably soon go also. 
In the meantime, the same knot of artists 
have become offended by the gigantic sign of 
a local firm of ready-made clothing dealers, 
who have erected on one of the magnificent 
hills adjacent a long line of letters spelling 
their firm name, and which, sharply outlin 
against the Western sky, affront the artists 
and astonish the stranger. Ona recent night, 
the art-lovers loaded themselves into cabs 
and drove out to the suburbs, climbing the 
steep hill, intent upon making away with 
this vandal sign. ey took with them axes 


and saws, but after they had worked for two 
and a half hours removing one of the letters, 
they concluded that it was too much work 
for artists. Abandoning their task, they re- 
turned to the city. The net results were the 
demolition of one letter and a bill of twenty- 
seven dollars for cab-hire.—7hke Argonaut. 


— —— 
IT WAS IN PHILADELPHIA. 

The extent to which Sunday papers are 
factors in successful advertising, particularly 
that of the large department stores, is 
tion that has never yet been solved. The 
opponents of this class of media point with 
pride to John Wanamaker, who never u 
the Sunday issues, and who, it must be ad- 
mitted, has achieved considerable success. 
But it may be just as well for us to remem- 
ber that Mr. Wanamaker performed this feat 
in Philadelphia.—Profitable Advertising. 





ECCENTRICITY VS. ORIGINALITY. 

Too many advertisers mistake mere eccen- 
tricity for originality. Originality is all right, 
but when it passes the bounds of common 
sense it ceases at once to be valuable.—Prafit- 
able Advertising, Boston, Mass. 
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, HUMBUG VS. PLAIN DEALING. 
Below is a fac-simile of a conspicu- 


ous advertisement cut from the New 
York Sunday Sun for October-31st : 


PROFESSIONAL 
TITLE 


WANTED 


To purchase the name, and right 
to use same, of a retired physi- 
cian. Address, with full par- 





ticulars, box 827 New York City. 





One may surmise what is wanted of 
the name. It wouid have a value for 
use in exploiting a proprietary medi- 
cine. There is much of humbug in 
the patent medicine trade, and some 
men of experience assert that without 
humbug, without unreasonable claims, 
no medicine can be made to sell. It 
is an encouraging fact, however, that 
the latest and most pronounced success 
in this line has been achieved without 
any claptrap, but by the men telling 
what the medicine is, how it originated, 
of what it is composed and what it is 
good for. 

ITS STORY IS SIMPLY THIS: 

A business man having unusual facii- 
ities for advertising employed a young 
doctor to ascertain what particular pre- 
scription was in more universal use 
than any other among physicians, and 
the conclusion was finally arrived at 
that a combination of Turkish rhubarb 
and chemically pure soda, with slight 
additions of other drugs, had been in 
use among the doctors for several gen- 
erations, and was of almost universal 
application, because in all illness the 
cause is likely to be traceable to a dis- 
turbance of the apparatus for assimi- 
lating food, and for this particular 
_ trouble the rhubarb and soda composi- 
tion had a wider application than any 
other prescription in general use. The 
fact was also developed that every phys- 
ician had his peculiar ideas about 
modifications and additions, as much 
as every old lady has her theory about 
what should be added toan infusion of 
tea leaves in water to make the perfect 
cup of tea. As some add cream, or 
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milk, or sugar, or lemon, so some doc- 
tors added ipecac, peppermint, aloes, 
aloin, strichnia or nux.vomica, every 
one having a formula of his own, vary- 
ing but little and all relying upon the 
foundation of rhubarb and soda as 
fully astea leaves and water are the 
foundation of the cup of tea. The in- 
uirer proceeded, therefore, to learn 
the favorite or most approved formula, 
and this naturally turned the investi- 
gator to the principal hospitals in the 
largest city. Due inquiry finally de- 
veloped the fact that the formula in 
use in one hospital seemed to enjoy 
some rather wide recognition as the 
best, and that consequently was adopt- 
ed as the formula to be used for the 
proposed patent medicine. 

The next step was to formulate a 
name; because a trade-mark is neces- 
sary to protect an advertised article. 
It must be easy to pronounce, and as 
unlike the name of any other commod- 
ity as may be. If it can also have a 
meaning or reason for being brought 
into existence, that isa good thing. It 
was discovered, after a good deal of 
consideration and thought, that the 
initial letters of the iagredients men- 
tioned in the prescription made a dis- 
tinctive word, as good perhaps as any 
other. So that was adopted, and the 
medicine was put upon the market as a 
remedy for dyspepsia and kindred evils. 

It is well known that no patent medi- 
cine offered asa cure for dyspepsia has 
ever yet succeeded. No one thinks 
he has dyspepsia ; always believes it 
is something else. The plain business 
man, therefore, evolved a plan to en- 
courage a patient who had been bene- 
fited by the medicine to write out a 
history of the case, not attempting to 
name the disease, but describing the 
symptoms and conditions as they ex- 
isted. These testimonials were then 
worked over by men used to the prepa- 
ration of gia matter, and by 
omitting the names of the patients, but 
taking the case as an illustration of a 
class, and making a picture of such a 
person as the real patient actually was, 
they succeeded in evolving a series of 
the most truthful, life-like, realistic 
advertisements that have ever appeared 
in the newspapers. 

All this, of course, took time. The 
plan so successful when ripe, was im- 
possible in the inception of the enter- 
prise, which is now entering upon its 
seventh year, with the prospect,even the 
probability, of being the most sugcess- 
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ful advertising enterprise of the present 
generation. ‘The above is a sketch of 
the origin and progress of Ripans 
Tabules. And in this connection the 
following story, that has already been 
published, is interesting to students of 
advertising : 

The effect of advertising is cumula- 
tive, and it is keeping everlastingly at 
it that brings success. The Ripans 
Tabules, a comparatively new pro- 
prietary medicine, have been adver- 
tised in six years to the amount of 
nearly two hundred thousand dollars a 
year, or more thana millioninall. The 
experience of the Ripans Chemical 
Company, in introducing this recent 
candidate fer public favor, has been 
the usual one where newspaper adver- 
tising is resorted to as the motive 
power. For the first five years, the 
moderate sales simply doubled annual- 
ly, but the sales in the sixth year were 
almost double the total output of the 
preceding five years all adaed together. 
A smiliar rate of increase for four 
-years more would produce a sale that 
would more than repay, annually, the 
entire cost of the ten years’ advertis- 
ing, and even then the average sale to 
each American citizen would not need 
to be more than five cents. Such is the 


power and such are the possibilities of - 


advertising. To sell five cents’ worth 
in a year to every citizen would not 
seem an impossible point to reach with 
a meritorious article, and an article 
that is not meritorious ought never to 
advertised at ali. 


AN INGENIOUS PHILADELPHIAN. 
While this is not exactly the castle-in the-air 
age, yet there are thousands of persons who 
pao? a very small portion of their time on 
terra firma. This is due to the “sky- 
scrapers,” where the upper floors are honey- 
com with offices. Enterprising merchants 
have taken advantage of the fact, and are 
trying everything in their power to attract 
the attention of this elevated army, whose 
fleeting glimpse of the world is obtained 
from lofty windows. The !atest scheme is 
one projected by a laundry which employs 
dozens of covered wagons. On the top of 
the wagon cover is painted in glaring letters 
the name of the firm, and those who look 
down from above can read as the vehicles run 
by.—Philadelphia Record. 


—_~o>—__——__ 
CHAS. M. SNYDER. 
In advertising the “‘ Humorous History of 


Greece,” by Chas. M. Snyder, of the De 
Long Hook and Eye, the Lippincotts say: 
“Charles M. Snyder is celebrated through- 
out the United States as the cleverest ad- 
vertising agent of the day. His merry 
jingles and rhymes, extolling the virtues of 
the articles he exploits, have had the effect 
of making the public travel in the street cars 
i read them,” 


in order to 
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A STRANGE WANT AD BULLETIN, 


Near the corner of Church and 
Warren streets, New York City, outside 
the store of Edward E. Spencer & Co,, 
dealers in shoe machinery, there is 
fixed a large blackboard, upon which 
is chalked early every morning a list of 
people wanted in the various branches 
of shoemaking. The locality is in the 
heart of the ‘‘shoe district,” and is 
visited every morning by crowds of 
men and boys seeking employment in 
shoe stores and factories. 

The firm of E. E. Spencer & Co, 
makes no charge for writing the wants 
of any other firms on the blackboard, 
It is done as an accommodation to 
both employers of labor and workmen, 
and this impromptu want column, 
which is changed daily, is well known 
to everybody in the shoe trade. Each 
morning sees a crowd of from one to 
two hundred people waiting for the 
bulletin to be placed outside of the 
store, and after its first appearance the 
crowd scatters to the addresses given 
in search of work. Below is a reduced 
reproduction of the bulletin board, as 
it appeared on the morning of Oct. 11: 





ROSS ROUNDER &, GOOOYEAR 
SYTITCTHER 
AJ.LATTE MAN 
4ol W.3 way 
FIRST CLASS OPERATORS CHIL 
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B80YS IN FINISHING Room UF 
J.J. LATT EMAN 
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CHINE . Gvvo WaGES ‘av MA 
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NO HUMOR NEEDED. 

What the joke-smith most needs is a good 
memory, indefatigable industry and a certain 
de of mental .adaptiveness. With these 
at his command he need never go hungry.— 
American Druggist. 
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GREAT CIRCULATIONS. 


STIMULATED BY LOW SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE AND ATTRACTIVE PREMIUM 
OFFERS. 


Among the special reports recently 
furnished by the American Newspaper 
Directory Confidential Information 
Bureau have been a considerable num- 
ber having todo with low-priced pub- 
lications that appeal to women and the 
household. The circuiations of papers 
of this class are large, but vary greatly 
from month to month, consequently 
the conservative advertiser is inclined 
to contract for single issues on definite 
assurances concerning the output and 
to make time contracts with more cau- 
tion than when dealing with papers 
sold at higher prices that can point to 
years of success in lines better estab- 
lished. As these confidential reports 
serve to illustrate the nature and prob- 
able value of the service performed 
by the Directory Information Bureau, 
they may possess interest to a wider 
circle of advertisers and on that ac- 
count are here reproduced. 


Washington H/ome Magazine, mo. 

This paper was established in 1888 with 
Mrs, on A. Logan as editor. It was re- 
moved from Washington to New York in 
1892, and the following year (1899) was re-es- 
tablished in Washington. Shortly after this 
its publication was suspended, and was not 
renewed until 1896. This paper was used in 
Printers’ Ink, issue of November 28, 1894, 
to illustrate the difficulties experienced by 
the editor of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory in his attempt to accord a correct cir- 
culation rating to every publication. What 
was said follows: “ In 1889 there appeared 
a description of the Home Magazine at 
Washington. It not being the custom to 
rate a paper the first time it is described, 
no circulation rating was accorded. In 1890 
a circulation rating of exceeding 2,000 cop- 
ies was accorded, but during the year 
a representative of the paper visited the 
Directory office and fproved that it was en- 
titled to more than 100,000 copies. In 1891 
a rating of 171,666 copies was accorded, and 
its correctness guaranteed. In 1892 the pub- 
lisher furnished a statement showing a regu- 
lar issue of 221,791 copies. It was so rated, 
and the rating was never questioned.” In 
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depend largely for subscribers upon pre- 
onan, and the circulation doubtless, wales 
from month to month. Its advertising pat- 
ronage appears to be similar in character to 
that of the Augusta (Me.) Comfort and other 
low-priced 2 lications, whose circulations 
are inflated by premiums. It is believed to 
adhere pretty closely to schedule rates. The 
history of the paper has been so erratic that 
an advertiser would be wise in securing reli- 


able assurances of the extent of the issues 
about to ap 


will 
all. 


ar, without regarding the past as 
very direct indication that the edition 
be large, or even that it will appear at 


Boston (Mass.) Home, monthly. 

This is a story and household monthly, 
somewhat above the average of its class. it 
offers premiums and prizes for subscribers ; 
hence circulation is likely to vary largely 
from month to month. Its publishers refrain 
from saying in any definite and tangible way 
just what the circulation is, but it is thought 
that 40,000 copies would be a liberal estimate. 

Boston (Mass.) //ousehold, monthly. 

This paper was established in 1868 at Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., and was one of the first of the 
class, now so numerous, of papers devoted to 
the household and domestic matters. It was 
a good and successful paper in the beginning, 
and has always continued to be one of the 
pa | best of its class. It has been uniformly 
well conducted, well edited and interesting to 
all the different members of a family. Its 
advertising patronage is large, its rates well 
adhered to, and its circulation thought to be 
in excess of 80,000 copies per issue. The 

blisher’s st for 1896 shows it to 
have an average during that year of 86,083. 

Boston (Mass ) Modern Priscilla, monthiy. 

This publication was established in 1887 in 
Lynn, Mass., and removed to Boston in 1894. 
It is devoted chiefly to instructions for 
women in needle work. It is fairly well 
printed and carries considerable advertisin 
of the average class. Its rates are believed 
to be fairly well ined. The publish 
furnished a circulation statement in detail, 
showing that during 1896 the average issue 
was 43,333. The present issue is probably 
not very different from what it was then. It 
is — by the same firm. or people who 
pu 








lish Household. 
Boston (Mass.) Vickell Magazine, mo. 
This publication was established in —_ 
It appears to have been successful from the 
outset. It has about the same class of read- 
ers as Munsey’s. The ave circulation 
during 1896, as shown by publisher’s state- 
ment, was 85,400. A stilt arger circulation 
at the time is claimed. This publica- 
tion belongs to a class whose circulations vary 
cquehentin The advertiser should always 
take pains to get late and definite informa- 
tion on the point of probable issue before 
closing any important contract. 
i li eper, semi-mo. 








1893 the publisher furnished a st 
showing that the smallest number of copies 
issued within a year had been 300,000, and it 
was credited with that number. In rea no 
statement was received from the publisher, 
and it was rated ‘A’—that is, exceedin 

75,000, ‘A’ being the highest rating accord- 
ed in the absence of such a statement. In 
September, five months after the issue of the 
Directory, the editor, pursuing inquiries as 
to the standing of the Home Magazine, 
learned that for many months it had not ap- 
peared at all.’ For the first six months of 
1897 a statement from the publisher shows 
an average circulation of 154,123. The paper 
is well printed, and intended, as its name sug- 
gests, for home circulation. It appears to 


ouse ke: 

This publication was established in 1887. 
It has always maintained a good position 
among publications of its class, carries a very 
considerable amount of advertising and com- 
mands schedule rates from advertisers. Dur- 
in, =~ its average circulation, as shown by 

ublisher’s report, was 97,025. During the 
rst six months in x897 the a circula- 
tion is shown by a similar rt to have been 
104,991. This is the best household paper 
published in the Middle West and Northwest. 
New York (N. Y.) Ledger, weekly. 
This paper was established in 1844. Some 
ears later it was sold to Robert Bonner and 
ar ir the pioneer paper of a class that has 
since had many members, none of which has 
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improved upon the original. It was known 
as and still is a “‘ story paper.’”’ Its circula- 
tion at one time was very large, just how 
large was never known. For many years it 
accepted no advertisements, but in later 
years the rule has been dropped and adver- 
tising space is forsale, The present publish- 
ers (Robert Bonner’s Sons) make no state- 
ment concerning circulation. The paper 
carries but little advertising, a fact that indi- 
cates that advertisers are rather shy about 
giving orders at the rates charged for space, 
in the absence of some definite idea concern- 
ing the circulation. The last printed esti- 
mate accorded this paper a weekly issue in 
excess of 40,000 copies, and many persons as- 
sert that the estimate is more liberal t 
facts will sustain. 

New York Demorest’s Magazine, mo. 

Established in 1869. This publication is 
devoted to fashions, paper patterns anditems 
of household interest. It is at preseat con- 
trolled by the same people who publish Fudge 
and Leslie's Weekly. Its advertising rates 
are high considering its probable circulation, 
which can only be estimated, The publish- 
ers appear unwilling to convey any definite 
statement. The last rating warrants a cir- 
culation of somewhere in the vicinity of 
40,000 copies. 

New York (N. Y.) Zv’ry Month, monthly. 

Established in 1895. This publication ap- 
pears in the last issue of the American News- 
ay Directory with a circulation rating of 
ess than 1,000 copies. The publisher claims 
a circulation of 100,000 copies. A represent- 
ative from the American Newspaper Di- 


rectory, who veneer called at the office, re- 
ports that pour t 
the 


publication has one- 
third of circulation claimed. In the 
absence of further proof it is expected that 
the next issue cf the Directory will give ita 
circulation rating F, which means exceeding 
7,500 copies. ‘This paper’s advertising rates 
are said to vary from 6 cents net per line up 
to four or more times that sum. 
New York (N. Y.) Housewife, monthly. 
Established in 1882. This is a publication 
for the better class of housewives, and is made 
up of stories, fashion plates, premium offers. 
etc. It is published at 50 cents a year and 
ives premiums and prizes to subscribers. 
ts advertising space is filled with advertise- 
ments of the cheaper class of goods. It ad- 
heres pretty rigidly to rates. © circulation 
statement in detail has been obtained since 
1891. Itis credited in the last issue of the 
Directory with a circulation of exceeding 
20,000, Its publishers claim to issue more 
than five times as many, but seem to hesitate 
about putting pen to paper to sustain such a 
claim. 
New York(N, Y.) Ladies’ World, monthly. 
Established in 1879. This publication is 
devoted to stories, fashions, fashion plates, 
household matters, etc., and Sadoubeedly has 
the circulation claimed for it by its publisher, 
viz., 374,250 copies per issue. It is perhaps 
safe to say that among the class of publica- 
tions in which this belongs it stands at the 
very head. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Home Queen, monthly. 
Established in 1881. It prints stories, fash- 
ion plates, etc. No circulation report has 
been furnished for years. Its circulation is 
estimated to exc 17,500. Doubtless the 
publishers claim to issue from five to ten 
times as many. Has recently changed hands 
and is a sort of unknown quantity. 
Floral Park (N. Y.) Mayflower, monthly. 
Established in 1895. This paper is published 
by John Lewis Childs, the well-known seed 
man, and is devoted to floriculture. It is 
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believed to adhere poyen! to rates under all 

circumstances, and to publish the exact num- 

ber of copies each month claimed by the pub. 

lisher in his anaual statement. This during 

1896 was an average of 232,000 per month. 
oo ——__——_ 


SYLVAN SPORTS. 


The circulation of publications deal- 
ing with matters pertaining to sylvan 
sports, such as Forest and Stream and 

uling, is certain to be of more value 
for its character and the class of 
readers than on account of the actual 
number sold, and as the public always 
accords a much wider distribution to 
papers having well-known names than 
they can reasonably ever hope to ob- 
tain, the publishers generally consider 
themselves on that account justified in 
withholding exact information on the 
subject of circulation. They have 
something to lose and nothing to gain 
by exhibiting the facts, and undeceiv- 
ing those in whose good opinion they 
may at present occupy too high a niche, 

_New York (N. Y.) Forest and Stream. 

This paper was established in 1871 and is a 
“weekly journal of the rod and gun.” It 
appears to be ably conducted and well ap- 
pointed to engage the interest of the class for 
which it is intended. It carries a good d 
of advertising, and is believed to maintain 
rates. Its last estimated circulation rating is 
exceeding 7,500 copies. This is believed to 
be high enough at present. Its publishers 


* have been always reticent on the subject of 


circulation. 

New York (N. Y.) Outing, monthly. 

This publication was established in 1882. 
It is in magazine form, contains over one 
hundred pages of reading matter and is well 
printed. A special edition for England is also 
issued. The combined editions during 1896, 
according to the publisher’s detailed state- 
ment, averaged 88,148. It is thought that for 
desirable advertising, rates are not always 
sustained. It fails to carry as much adver- 
tising as its rates would warrant if advertis- 
ers were convinced that its actual sales were 
even half as large as the publisher’s report. 

New York Amateur Sportsman, Mo. | 

This paper was established in 1888 and is 
pe published in the interests of all true and 
legitimate sportsmen—for their entertain- 
ment and instruction.” M.T. Richardson & 
Co., its publishers, have long experience 
with class journals and appear to understa 
the requirements of their business. The ad- 
vertising in the Amateur Sportsman is of the 
class likely to be most interesting to its read- 
ers and the paper has a prosperous look, 
The publisher’s detailed statement of an 
Fag average circulation of 6,816 duri 
1896 is probably about correct for to-day, 
a very good circulation it is too. 

New York (N. Y.) Recreation, monthly. 

It is published in magazine form, and typo 
oy gene presents an excellent appearance. 

t is catalogued to appear in the American 

Newspaper Directory for December, 1897, 
issue. It carries pine 5 more advertising than 
any other monthly devoted specially to out- 
of-door sports, and seems on the whole to 
the most deserving publication of its class 
to-day. Its present circulation is asserted to 
be about 40,000 copies. 
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The Reverend Frederick A. Bisbee, 
D. D.. deserves commendation and 
needs help. 

Mr. Bisbee is pastor of the Univer- 
salist Church of the Restoration in 
Philadelphia. He has sent me a four- 
page folder advertising his church. 

Churches ought to be advertised. 
There is no reason why they should 
not be advertised, but they ought to be 
advertised right. Mr. Bisbee’s heart 
is in the right p'ace, but I think his 
advertising is likely to do him more 
harm than good. Jt is a good deal too 
sensational and not nearly enough 
common sensible 

I reprint the matter on the first page 
of the circular : 


YOUARE going to die sometime 
BUT youare living now 


Did you ever think that religion has to do 
with life as well as deat 

Why don’t you go to church ? 

Are you tired of it? 

Are you dissatisfied with theology ? 

Is the church too expensive ? 

Hasn't it given yon a cordial welcome? | 

We think a reasonable and sensible religion 
has a vital place in your life and ours, and so 
we have built a beautiful church in which 
ony to preach but to practice a beautiful 

aith, 

You have heard of Universalism, but do 
you really know what Universalism is? Did 
~~ ever give it a fair hearing? Do you 

now that the Universalist Church is a Chris- 
tian Church? We believe in God, and 
Christ, and the Bible, and in immortality, 
and in the certaint of punishment for all 
sin, and in the final holiness and cag og of 
the whole family of mankind. That is, we 
believe in the success of God and goodness; 
that every child of God shall be purified and 
saved from sin, and brought to righteousness 
and to his Father’s heart and eternal home. 


The circular sounds asif Mr. Bisbee 
was trying to ‘‘write down to the 
common herd,” and he gives the circu- 
lar rather a sensational effect that is 
disagreeable, even to those who are 
not especially religious. 

This circular starts out a good deal 
as an adsmith would announce a sale 
of soap in a department store, and the 
first page ends with expressions that 
have been so commonly used—have 
been heard by everybody spoken with 
asort of hypocritical, pharisaical twang 








—that if they make any impression on 
us at all, we are likely to turn away 
and say ‘‘ Can’t.’’ 

The circular starts out to be practi- 
cal and to reach every-day people in 
an every-day way. That is first-rate. 
If that was done straight through the 
circular, without any attempt to make 
the circular “‘ striking” or *‘ effective,” 
it would be wholly good, and no dis- 
respect would be shown to the church. 
Someway in this circular I feel that 
Mr. Bisbee is disrespectful to his own 
church. He uses forms of expression 
that we see in advertisements, and 
mixes them up with forms of expres- 
sion that we are accustomed to hear 
only from the pulpit. 

Mr. Bisbee says that ‘‘ every child of 
God shall be purified and saved from 
sin, and brought to righteousness and 
to his Father’s heart and Eternal 
Home.” What does that mean, right 
now to-day to the man who is strug- 
gling along with trials and temptations 
and weaknesses and who needs help 
right away ? 

I think if a church is advertised it 
ought to be advertised for what it is 
going to do for people right now, what 
it is going to do for them next Sunday 
or next week, how it is going to make 
them better and happier next week. 
Church advertising is not addressed to 
the people who are already in the 
church. The people who are in the 
church are ready to think of religion 
for the sake of religion. They are 
ready to listen to theological discus- 
sions. They'll go to church anyway. 
There is no use advertising to them. 

The people that the church adver- 
tising ought to reach are the civilized 
heathens who don’t go to church at 
all; who don’t know anything about 
the benefits of membership in a church, 
and I mean not only benefits to come 
in the hereafter, but the benefits that 
come right now, every day. 

These people are not going to be at- 
tracted by a statement of religious be- 
lief. If they are attracted to the 
church it will be because they expect 
to hear something interesting, or to hear 
good music or to take a step up in the 
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social world. To them the church 
must be more or less a place of amuse- 
ment, or at least of entertainment. 

In this circular Mr. Bisbee says : 

‘*Here are some of the life ques- 
tions to be considered this fall in the 
Sunday morning sermons by the pastor: 

‘*r. Are you satisfied with yourself? 

‘*2. What have you todo with God ? 

‘*3, What has Jesus to do with you ? 

‘*4, How long do you expect to 
live ? 

‘5. What are you living for? 

“6. Are you ready to face the fut- 
ure? 

**7, Can religion help you? 

‘*8. Can the church help you?’’ 

In these he has apparently made an 
effort to get what, in advertising, we 
would call ‘‘ catchy titles.” And, from 
an advertising standpoint, I don’t be- 
lieve these titles are good. From 
reading them one would expect to hear 
just about the same old orthodox ser- 
mons that he has heard all his life. 

I believe the pastor of the church 
that advertises ought to discuss the 
moral and the practical aspect of every- 
day happenings. For instance, the 
other day a policeman in New York 
was shot dead by a burglar who was 
breaking into the poor-box of a Cath- 
olic church, The murderer was 
caught and is now in jail. Certainly, 
there was a sermon in that incident, 
and certainly it is a sermon that a good 
many people would like to hear. I 


should think that the sudden death of~ 


Henry George ought to furnish the 
subject for a sermon, The religious 
views of Henry George were different 
from those of some of the orthodox 
Christian churches, but even that 
would furnish a good topic for discus- 
sion, 

I believe that the people whom 
church advertising would attract are 
people who would like to hear discus- 
sions of practical subjects, and I be- 
lieve that sensible advertising of ser- 
mons on these subjects would bring 
these people to the church, 

Every church ought to have a busi- 
ness manager, 

‘The preacher ought not to be the 
business end of the church, neither 
should this work be left to the Board 
of Trustees, or Deacons. The busi- 
ness manager ought to be employed on 
a salary, and he ought to help the 
pastor in the selection of subjects for 
his sermons. He ought to do the ad- 
vertising—the pastor ought to let it 
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alone. Moreover, this business man- 
ager Should be a man who has lived—t 
mean really lived. Preachers don't 
live. As soon as they are old enough 
to decide what they are going to do in 
life—that they are going to be preach- 
ers—they go to school with that idea, 
‘They go to a theological seminary with 
that idea, and when they come out of 
that seminary, they come out with a 
long, black coat and a high collar and 
go to preaching. ‘They get a salary of 
some kind—at least enough to live on 
in a sort of way—and they never have 
any opportunity of finding out what 
are the trials and tribulations of the 
ordinary sinful, mortal man, and it is 
the ordinary sinful, mortal man who 
needs the church and needs it badly, 

The preacher doesn’t know what his 
congregation would like to hear. Con- 
gregations ave not allowed to applaud 
as are the audiences in the theaters, so 
the preacher never can tell that he is 
making a mistake, except by the grad. 
ual diminution of his audiences. The. 
preacher who starts with a large con- 
gregation and ‘“* preaches the church 
empty” finally knows that he has not 
been giving them the kind of stuff they 
wanted, and he is pretty sure to lose 
his job. That's the only way he can 
tell whether or not he is giving the 
people what they want. He has to 
guess at it, and generally he guesses 
wrong. If he had been out from un- 
der cover for fifteen or twenty years 
before he began to preach, he wou'd 
know a lot of things about ordinary 
people, and he would know what would 
attract them to a church, and then, 
perhaps, he would also know how to 
advertise his church. The trouble is, 
that if he were out in the world for 
fifteen or twenty years, he probably 
would never be a preacher, and so I 
have to come back to my original sug- 
gestion of hiring a business manager 
for him. 

+ # 

I think advertisers generally would 
be better off, and newspapers and mag- 
azines generally would be better off if 
the underbrush were cleared out. I 
really don’t see why an advertiser 
should use a lot of the smaller maga- 
zines that have no particularly distinct 
field of their own. 

It is hard for me to hold up an ex- 
ample without seeming to discriminate, 
but let us take, for instance, Peler- 
son's Magazine, This magazine has 
no features that make it distinct from 
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Munsey'’s or McClure’s. Ut follows 
along the same lines in its articles, 
stories and its departments, and it cer- 
tainly isn’t as good a magazine as 
either of these. It is smaller, contains 
fewer pictures, the pictures are not as 
good, the articles are not as well 
written, the stories are written by no- 
body in particular or by writers of 
second or third rate excellence, and yet 
it sells at the same price as the better 
magazines. 

The publishers are probably truth- 
ful when they claim for it a circulation 
from 60.000 to 75,000. ‘The rate is 
the good old-fashioned magazine rate 
of $1 a page per thousand, but why 
should an advertiser use Peterson's 
at that rate when he can get A/unsey’s 
at less than §0 cents a page a thousand 
and McClure’s at about 65 cents a 
page a thousand. 

The Peterson price is about as high 
as the Century price. Why, then, 
should it be preferred to the Century ? 

Suppose that an advertiser is using 
all of these leading magazines. Why 
should he include the weaker, smaller 
magazines? Heaven knows there is 
enough duplication in magazine circu- 
lation as it is. If you took the first 
eight magazines in circulation and im- 
portance you would find that their cir- 
culations crossed to a very great de- 
gree. The great majority of advertisers 
can spend all the money they want to 
spend in the first eight magazines. 
Take a page in each of these, and the 
advertising appropriation will have to 
be from $15,000 to $20,000 a year, and 
the great mass of magazine advertisers, 
I believe, do not spend anything like 
this sum. I don’t know what the av- 
erage is, but I know that $4,000 or 
$5,000 a year makes a fairly good 
showing in three or four magazines. 

+ # 
* 

I have from The Werner Company 
a booklet entitled, ** The Opinion of 
Those Who Know,” which advertises 
the claims of the magazine Se/f Cult- 
ure as an advertising medium. 

The booklet does its work well. It 
is made up mostly of testimonial let- 
ters, and these letters seem to indicate 
that it is a first-rate advertising me- 
dium. 

The publishers make the following 
very clear statement of the reasons why 
advertisers should oe it : 

, The ially to that 
large class in the comumely, , which, while it 
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appreciates the benefits of accurate and wide 
knowledge of men, things and events, has 
not had the advantage of systematic training 
in a collegiate course. 

Self Culture is a magazine of 
value. Its field of usefulness is 
limited. 

Young men and women in grammar and 
high schools find the reading of Se// Culture 
a great aay be in the preparation of essays as 
well as in their other school work. 

School teachers read Se/f Cu/ture because 
it contains so much that is informing, sug- 
gestive and helpful to them. 

The business man likes Se// Culture be- 
cause the subjects that he is interested in are 
presented in so pleasing and popular a style, 
that the reading of the magazine each month 
is a positive delight. 

Self Culture is a success. In the short 
space of three years the magazine has earned 
a place in 75,000 homes. e are not claim- 
ing too much when we say that each issue is 
read by every member of the family. 

The object of this pamphlet is to interest 
you in Se/f Culture. We want you to ad- 
vertise in the magazine. The circulation is 
75,000 copies monthly The —- is $60 a 
Fa May we hear from you? 

HE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 

‘AKRON, Oni0. 
H. S. HALL, Apvertisinc MANAGER, 
Self Culture Magazine, 

5 AND 7 East 16TH St., New York. 

I think it is safe to say that Se/f 
Culture ought to be a profitable me- 
dium for advertising certain iines of 
goods. Its subscribers, as I under- 
stand it, are mostly people who have 
bought from ‘The Werner Company a 
set of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
if one fully realizes the kind of people 
that have bought this Encyclopedia 
within the last few years, during which 
it has been popularized and pushed, 
he ought to be able to advertise profit- 
ably in Self Culture. 

I have been told by an agent who sold 
Encyclopedias, that in many thousands 
of cases Britannica went into houses 
where there were no other books; that 
it was sold quite largely to the better 
class of laboring men or skilled me- 
chanics, who usually have had no large 
amount of school education, and who, 
therefore, have a great deal of respect 
for such an education, and have de- 
cided that their children need the bene- 
fit of it. The Encyclopedia salesman 
impresses on this kind of a man the 
idea that the Encyclopedia is absolutely 
necessary for the education of his 
children. 

This is a good class of people to 
reach. They are generally thrifty and 
willing to pay for moderately good 
things. There are, of course, many 
other purchasers of encyclopedias, but 
I think, perhaps, the mass of the read- 
ers of Self Culture would be among 


this large and important class. 


actical 
most un- 
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READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 
cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this departmen nt. 
(1 do not write ail of these ready-made ads. They are taken wherever found, and credit is 
give en to the author when he is known, Contributions of bright ads are solicited. The name 
d address of the writer wil: be printed, if he wishes it 





r 
here for newspaper ads can otten just as well be used on han 4ibills or cireuars —W.D.) 








For a Druggist. 


DEADLY MISTAKES. 


You know what mistakes hurried or both- 
ered druggists sometimes make. We avoid 
all that. Our prescription department is 
separate and quiet, away from the bustling 
end of our business, and managed by compe- 
tent pharmacists who give all their thoughts 
to what they are doing. They use only the 
best and freshest drugs, and compound them 
with absolute accuracy. Our prices on pre- 
scriptions and recipes are very moderate, 
and we will take pleasure in calling for and 
retu:ning prescriptions to your residence. 





For a Saloon, 


A Quiet Smile. 


Our barroom is a quiet, comfortable, 
sociable place, with attentive service 
and pure wines and liquors, free from 
fusel cil, foreign coloring matter or 
other adulterations, and adapted for | 
family and medicinal use. 





For any Business. 


Our Best Ad. 


We believe in advertising. The very 
best and biggest ad we ever put out is 
the twenty-five dollar men’s suit that 
we are selling this week for $15.00. 
Every man who has bought one of 
these suits advertises it to a friend who 
comes and gets another. They won’t 
last very long. Come to-day if you can. 
(Prices. ] 





** Lucky Jim !’’ 


How I envy him. 
one of those new, nobb 
Fullerton, Brown & Co. offer at 
50e. Tecks, puffs, four-in-hands 
in tasteful and striking designs. 
An infinite variety of patterns 


He bought 
ties 


and colorings. Look at our win- 


dow. 





for any Business. 


Your Income. 


It isn’t what you receive but what you 
spend that makes you prosperous or other- 
wise. Saving a dollar on this, half a dollar 
on that and a “‘ quarter” on something else 
by trading at our store, in a little while spells 
prosperity. Even on smaller charges the 
saving of a dime or a nickel here and there 
amounts to a great deal in the aggregate. 
Yet our goods are just the same as if the ex- 
tra dollar was added to the price. 


[Prices.] 


For a Dining-Room. 


DINNER. 


The next best thing to going home to din- 
ner is a quiet, well-cooked, well-served meal 
!at our dining-rooms. Everything is neat, 
ready and cheerful. We make a specialty 
¢ eee by the plate and opened out of the 
sheli 

[Prices of steaks, chops, oysters and full 
dinner.] 


Thanksgiving. 





cider, pie and a good 
have the freshest of 


Means nuts, can 
time generally. we 
table nuts. 

Brazil Cream Nuts, 8c. Ib. 

Thin Shell Pecans, 1oc, lb. 

Filberts, or Hazel Nuts, roc. Ib. 

Grenoble Walnuts, rac. Ib. 

Fancy Paper Shell Almonds. 15c. Ib. 

Assorted Mixed Nuts, rac. Ib. 

New Sweet Cider, from selected a ples, 
pure and of fine flavor, 5c. qt.; 18c. gallon, 

Dates, figs, raisins and alarge stock ‘of 
pure candies, ranging from 8c. to 0c. a 
ree Our special 20c. chocolates are de- 
icious. 





Guess Again. 


At first guess you would say wesold 
pie fine men’s Scotch cheviot suits 
for $20. But the price is only $12. 
You certainly won’t find anything 
better at the price no matter where you 


look. 
[Prices.] 


Is There a Man 


the head of a family, who has not fre- 
quent thoughts about t e condition of his 
loved ones in the event of his death. 
| Perhaps he is working for wages or on a 
salary. How much has he saved toward the 
day when his income must cease because the 
busy brain or skillful hands are at rest for- 
ever? 

Answer that question honestly, fairly to 
yourself, and then give me an opportunity to 
show you how easily and how quickly you 
may remove at least this cause of worry from 


your mind. 
JOHN P. JAMES, 
GENERAL INSURANCE, 
No. 13 North High Street. 








For a Mi liner. 


A Trimmed Hat 


From $1 to $18 Ribbons, birds, 
plumes, tips, wings and flowers. 
dies’ own materials made up by one of 
the best trimmers in the city 
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A Stylish Jacket. 


Of all-wool boucle goods, double- 
stitched seams, made by cloak tailors and 
made to set just right—as good as some are 
selling for $8, but our price is only $6.4 0. 

Some fine Sik-lined Kerseys, Boucles, 
etc., at $8, $9 and $10, that are usually 
pushed as bargains at $15. 

A PLUSH CAPE 

—nice quality of plush, too, with fancy 
lining, handsomely trimmed with silk and 
jet, for $3.90. 

Better ones at $5, $8, $1oand $14. 

A LADY 

came to ——— last week to buy a wrap. 
After looking the town over, she decided on 
one of our Sa Plush Capes. She said she 
would rather have it than any cape she had 
seen at less than $18. That was her opinion. 
Let us have your opinion, please. 


HELLO! 


Is that Trigg & Wilmer? Thank 
you. That cold snap yesterday 
reminds me I want you to send 
me four tons of that extra large 
pea-coal, Nice and clean. It 
will have to be carried in. No 
charge? That's good. All right. 
Good-bye. 








For a Crockery Store. 


Fine China. 


Hardly anything on the table gives a 
better impression of refinement than fine 
china. This need not mean costly ware. 
The table ware we want to sell you 
will last you twice as long as inferior 

rades, and costs but very little more. It 
worth twice as much as the cheaper 

ind. 





For lurnitu e Store. 


A Modern Bed. 


The prices at which we are selling 
Iron Beds, white enameled finish, brass 
trimmed and solid brass beds, is a reve- 
lation. These are safe goods to buy. 
There are no defects in construction or 
finish, Everything is as it should be. 
[Prices ] 


lor Dry Goods. 


SLEEP WARM. 


More people catch cold in bed nights 
than in any other way. A pair of 
our all-wool Blankets at $3.00 
per pair is the best cold-preventive 
or cure you ever saw. We have com- 
forters, quilted in wool, eiderdown and 
cotton ; crib eiderdown quilts, silk and 
satin quilted, and lovely full-size silk 
eiderdown quilts. 





For a@ Shoe Store. 


GIVE US $3.00 


and walk out of 
our store in a pair of the best French 
calf, double soled wide welt, bull-dog 
toed shoes to be found in this city. 
Russet tanned for the same price if 
you prefer, 


For a Jeweler. 


Solid Silver Articles 


for wedding presents, costin 
from $2 to $4. Sardine Forks, Bee 
Forks, Cheese Forks, Lettuce Forks, 
Olive Forks, Salad Forks, Cold Meat 
Forks, Vegetable Spoons, Cheese 
Scoops, Ladles, Horse Radish Spoons, 
Honey Knives, etc. 





For an Optician 


If You Have a Father, 


Mother, wife or husband who 
needs a pair of glasses I would su gest 
that you have them come in to have 
their eyes examined now. Then you 
can make them a suitable Christmas 
present of a pair of gold spectacles, 
properly fitted. Don’t you think it a 
good idea? 





For any Business. 


‘‘Thou Shalt Not Steal.’’ 


But you may keep a good deal 
of your money that usually goes 
to other people in your own 
pocket by looking at the goods 
and prices we offer before paying 
more money for the same thing 


elsewhere. 
[Prices.] 


For any Business. 


Start a Bank Account. 


If you will visit every store like ours 
in this town (or county), and compare 
their goods with ours, and their prices 
with our prices, yon would quickly see 
how you might actually start a snug 
little bank account with the money you 
can save at our prices. 

[Prices.) 


For any Business. 


The Hardest 


Way Possible 


To get along in the world is to buy 
“‘real cheap” things. As a rule, 
the less you pay, the more it costs 
in the long run. We don’t boast 
too much of “cheap” prices, and 
still, quality considered, we sell at 

rices that ought to interest careful 


uyers. 
[Prices.] 








lor a Droggi.t. 


Bristles Won’t Come Out 


of our twenty-five cent tooth brushes. 
We have them costlier and cheaper to 
supply all demands; we have nothing 
better for the money, nor has any 
druggist. There is no better bargain 
anywhere than our large four and five 
row pure bristled brushes for rs cents, 
or 2 for a quarter, 


[Prices.] 
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NEWSPAPER DIRECTORIES IN NEWS- 
PAPER CONVENTIONS. 
ffice of 
“Tue Eveninc Arcus,” 
G. T. Campbell, 
Managing Editor. 

Owosso, Mich., Oct. 28, 1897. 
Geo. P. Rowell Adv. Agency: 

The Inland Daily Press Association, at its 
next meeting, Nov. gth, will discuss the sub- 
ject of newspaper directories; are they bene- 
ficial to newspaper publications? If youcan 
furnish me with any argument, data, etc., on 
this subject I shall be obliged. 

. T. CAMPBELL. 


New York, October 30, 1897. 
Mr. G. T. Campbell, Managing Eaitor 

“* Evening Argus”: 

Dear Six—Your letter of October 28th is 
at hand. We believe that in any convention 
of newspaper publishers, where the subject 
of newspaper directories is discussed, they 
will arrive at the conclusion that newspaper 
directories are all bad, and that the news- 

aper directory that is most carefully edited 
is the worst. Wedo not see how they can 
arrive at any other conclusion, because poor 
papers are inthe majority at every conven- 
tion at the proportion of from nine, nineteen 
or twenty-nine to one, and the directories 
are bad for the pcor paper, although valuable 
for advertisers and very valuable for the good 
papers. We are 

Your obedient servants, 
Tue Geo. P. Roweit Apvertisinc Co., 
Per T. F. Kennedy. 


—— +> 
RATHER A CURIOSITY. 
Des Mores, Iowa, Oct. 27, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
I inclose you a real estate ad of the /owa 


‘Wanted, a Wife, 


To urge her husband to build a new 
house, or at least to repair the old 
one. We have material and it is the 
right kind, too. So are the prices. A 
trial order will convince you. Re-« 
member 


Uniform Grades and Prompt Delivery 
IS OUR MOTTO. 


Fwin a [EWETT 


{9° 6LOCUSTNSE7& WALNUT. 








State Register of Oct. 24, which strikes me 
as rather a curiosity. iy Oe ol 
IN CHICAGO. 
Cuicaco, Oct. 27, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 
** Conchas, five cents each—you know what 
competitors are getting,’’ is a cigar store’s 


sign. “‘ Spectacles at prices that will o 
our eyes,”’ advertises a store. A window 
fa of clocks and watches contains the plac- 
ard, ‘“* The best things going.”’ ‘‘ The more 
we sell, the cheaper we sell,’’ claims a depart- 
ment store. A pickaninny lay figure in a 
saloon window shows a card with, “‘ You’re 
out ; come‘in.”’ C, E. Severn. 


Tus bookmaker should, by all odds, ad- 
vertise. 
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IN PACKAGES, 

Every package that goes out of the store 
ought to contain a nage of advertising that 
will help to bring the customer back, Too 
many merchants, while werezes about the 
customers they haven’t got, allow those they 
have to slip away. Forty per cent of the 
people who enter your store are practically 
transients—that is, they have no fixed place 
of trading, and are just as apt to go to your 
competitor the next time. You ought to get 
hold of them, They must be told of every 
feature of your business that can possibly 
have any attraction for careful buyers. You 
can not tell them personally, but you can tell 
them in a dainty little booklet or brochure, 
The value of booklet advertising is not half 
appreciated. The cost scares the average 
druggist, and yet there is no piece of adver- 
tising matter that hits the mark so often asa 
booklet. Advertising that hits oftenest and 
hardest is always the cheapest.—Manning. 

1e-——— 
AN OBJE.T LESSON. 

Whatever may be said for or against the 
department store, it can truthfully be said 
that it is an object lesson in advertising. 
These stores have proven beyond a perad- 
venture that judicious, persistent advertising 
will gain trade, and the smaller dealer can 
learn a lesson from them in this one direction 
at least.” In order to gain the trade of acom- 
munity, nowadays, a dealer must keep before 
the people. If it pays the large store to ad- 
vertise on the scale which it adopts, it will 
pay the smaller dealer to advertise in pro- 
portion. Oneof the greatest advantages that 
the department store has over the smaller 
dealer is the fact that it persistently keeps 
before the people. The smaller dealer must 
let the people know what he has and what 
he will sell it for.— Western Advertiser. 


. or te 
DANGER IN POSTAGE STAMPS. 
One of the newest diseases is the “* postage 
stamp tongue.’’ Thecredit of discovering it 
is due to a London physician. It appears that 
the mucilage itself is injurious, and that, fur- 
ther, it is an excellent cultivating medium for 
germs of the worst character. In the ailment 
called ** postage stamp tongue ”’ the latter be- 
comes sore and covered with red spots. A 
bad sore throat is likely to follow if great 
care is not taken. Apart from the specific 
disease of the tongue, any contagious disease 
may be acquired through the medium of 
mucilage. ever lick a postage stamp with 
our tongue. It shows a great lack of clean- 
iness and hygienic knowledge.—E.achange. 


——_ +o 
APOSTROPHE TO THE DOLLAR. 

An editor has been inspired, after looking 
over his list of delinquent subscribers, to 
compose the following: ‘* How dear to our 
heart is the silver dollar, when. some kind 
subscriber presents it to view ; the liberty 
head without necktie or collar, and all the 
strange things which to us seem so new}; 
the wide-spreading eagle, the arrows below 
it, the stars and the words with the strange 
things they tell; the coin of our fathers, 
we’re glad that we know it, for some time or 
other ‘twill come in right well; the spread- 
eagle dollar, the star-spangled dollar, the old 
silver dollar we al! love so well.” 


RETURNED WITH 1HANKS. 

‘* My poem returned with thanks,” said the 
disappointed amateur author. ‘*Wonder what 
the wor = ah ty it ch 

‘* Perhaps the editor,” suggested a waggi 
friend, “is thankful the pool a no worse,” 
—Ohio State Journal, 
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A DEVELOPMENT OF THE TIMES. 

It is becoming somewhat a common prac- 
tice nowadays for unemployed men to walk 
about the streets advertising their anxiety to 
secure employment. Not long since a Cam- 
den glove-maker used his little daughter asa 

traveling “adver” 
while he walked 
behind with his 
little boy. A few 
days ago, a young 
man appeared upon 
the principal 
streets with a sand- 
wich sign slung 
over his chest and 
back, upon which 
was printed: “This 

oung man to hire. 
He speaks English 

and German, is 2 

years of age, an 
has a good educa- 
ion. Apply with- 
in.’ A good many 
ople laughed at 
him, but he ap- 
peared to be very 
earnest about it, 
and to all inquiries 
replied that he had 
been looking for 
work for two months, and he was on his last 
legs. He said any one who wanted him might 
reach him by addressing a letter to ** L. De- 

g-vv, General Delivery, Philadelphia.” 
Phi: ladelphia ict Di 

HOW HE E GOT IT. 

Once upon a time there was a newspaper 
man in Canada who was untortunate enough 
to be so short of funds that he owed much 
money, so much in fact that there was hardly 
a legal firm in the city but held one or several 
judgments against him. Said judgments did 
the newspaper man no harm, and did the 
legal men no good, for there were no funds, 
In time, however, some of the lawyers began 
to work a contra account scheme by sending 
all legal and judicial notices and mortgage sale 
ads to his newspaper. The other legal men 
qikis followed suit, and now, though all 
ebts have long since been cancelled, no 
other paper in the city can get a iine of ‘this 
class of advertising.— Profitable Advertising. 

Satie anal cane 
HIS MISTAKE. 
_ The Rater (ene don’t see what's 
the matter. rint only the best news. 

The Business Manager—That's just why 
we're running down hill. People always want 
to know the worst about every one else.— 
Ye low Book. 


—_—__+o+__—— 
Classified Advertisements. 


Advertisements under this head two lines or more 
without display, 25centsa line. Must be 
hauded in one week in advance. 


WANTS, 


A DYERtaING CUTS just as you want them. 
T LEAGUE, 320 aaa New York. 


PERFECT half-tone cuts, | « cuts, | col. ; larger, 10c. 
tow its ARC CNORAVING™ ‘Gon Youngs- 


(SOSSUMPTIVES’ names wanted. What have 
’ you to sell or joan! Address “ H. V. 
Printers’ Ink, N. Y. 


W gaya Printers to try ow 
a col,, $1; 2 cols., $2. 
a! RAVING &0. , Co jumbus, Ohio. 


r_ half-tones. 
BUCHER EN- 
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A= GENTS wanted. Free samples. One of our 
nts earued ats Svetal over ¥1,000 in 
1896. * SePACTORY,” Vv. wal, New York. 


Ale ng 4 net please. Seay | age fo ~ 4 


a our price ATE ‘ci 
HARPr. oR CLUE RATIN SY NDIOATE, Colum. 
bus, Ohio. 


\* experienced, up-to-date newspa; 
3 wants — as ad of p ive 
qomety, week Address “ M. K.,” care oters’ 


W ANTED —Novelty in atvesiitnn, 
class adv. solicitor, or powree 

paper. ee | GEORGE WRENC 

Ontario, Cana 

2 gy wanted by an by an all- cound printer ; 


£ »0d ad solicitor; “a A x 4 " 
weekly paper ; experience n ranches 0} 
ddress “‘ 483,” care Printers’ Ink. 


first- 
os daily 
DUAR:, 


business. A 


N ONTHLY CALENDARS—Somethi: 
4 ent. Attractive, and a bring 
Usetys 3 any business. Send 50 cents for sam- 
ple. W. HAIGH, 2% St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohi 


( ‘ALENDARS for 98, Print hy youre ve 
furnish —— for Ag Ss. 
— WARPER’ iL 


tistic, ch roofs 
LUSTRATING SYN DICATE olumbus, O. 


VW ANTED—Hustling Tarthesias man, well ac- 
uainted with acveueers and ncies, to 
invest $3,°0) with salary in establish: monthly 
peper. Send references if you mean business. 
Address * G. R.,” Printers’ Ink. 


\ ) ARSED sere 30 es to aoe our A SunN- 
Day News. Largest an ae ou 
town and Mahoning Valley. Sample free to ad. 
vertisers. tes 2ic. inch each inserton. Ad- 

dress C. M. SHAFFER CO., Youngstown, Vhio. 


~ Q7u 800 gre GIVEN 1 Sy id Persons making th: 

of words out of 
the bn ruse, Patent matt 1ey Wedderburn.”’ 
For full particulars write a, NATIONAL RE 
CORDER, phn cai D. C., for sampie copy 


containing same 
LEADING trade paper wants an afversiing 
representa ive for New York and Pennsyl- 
Sontal Riood salary and commission to right 
man. Integr’ty, habits and ability must be un- 
uestionable. Reply by letter onk fas G. H. HAR- 
ON, 120 Broadway, N New York 


| ig ne of am or old ne 
e n lepar : 
we wilt send, prepaid, an electro of handsome 
advertisement, 45oxlt inches, “on results.” Un- 
objectionable, good example to home advertisers; 
ornamental, interesting and for yee 
ry wre Address ** a SER,” Park 

ve., Bridgeport, Conn. Send co paper. 
Strict confidence observed. vad 


differ- 





~~ 
NEWSPAPER METALS, 


I ONEST electro, stereo. and 
k. W. BLATCHFURD & CO., Chicago. 


lino’ potas. 


—————_ +> —__— 
MAILING MA Spetlie 


‘| ‘HE Matchless Mailer; best_and cheapest. 
l REV. ee DICK, seridinn. N. y” 


SPRCI. A iL A AGENTS. 


A gal YORK oGee under the direction of a 

e is one of the best 

investme ants a newspape can make. Consult Li. 
. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, 3 New York. 





—— +o —— 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
ror the purpose of inviting announcements 
of Advertising Novelties, likely to benefit 
reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted uncer this head once for one dollar. 


+o 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
r you wish to advertise Se tity! myer 
any time write tothe GRO. P. ROWELL 
ADVEITISING pecs 10 eee St., New York. 
> ge A h ht me t matter 
\ tproritahle rent n¢. Write 
THE WHITMAN rh 





MPANY, 37 Nassau St., N. Y. 
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ELECTROTYPES. 


ETTING advertisements to make them stand 
out and furnishing one or more slectrony 
ich | am unapproached 


Ss 
of same is a line in w rz 
any other printer. The magazines each mont 


contain numerous samples of my work. Let me 
set your next adv., whether it ne for an inch ora 

pore. I can suit you. WM. JOHNSTON, Mgr. 
*rinters’ Ink Press, 10 Spruce 8t., N. Y. City. 


ae 








SUPPLIES. 
7 AN BIBBER’S 

Printers’ Rollers. 
"7 NC for epobing. By CE & COOK, 190 Water 
#4 Street, 
ae es is nad with ink manufact- 

ared by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO,, L't’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 
to cash buyers. 


FOR SALI SALE, 


BS for $30 worth “worth of obvg ond Oe om 
HE 8. B. Cu., 7th Ave., cor, 28th St., 
Nag = tong aN, by with r 3 printing and 
vi} binding. own of 10. 
County ae * care \Printers’ ink. 
DART interest in min ng. epablean daily and 
weekly in city of 8. ld to good 


news; r man county and State patron- 
age. Andress “7. T. Se Srinters’ Ink. 


_ 








ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
ARDWARE DFALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Copy free. 271 Broadway, New York. 
40 WORDS, 5 times, 25 cts) ENTERPRISE 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation 7,000. 
DVERTISERS’ ose. New Market, N. J. 7c. 
d line. Cire’n 3,500. Close Close 24th. Sample free. 
pop NEWS is credited with a greater 
lation than any ot other West Va. daily. 
MF a son advertising y in PRINTERS’ INK 
* the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
an paper for one year. 
I ARGEST a of any daily newspaper 
4 in Williams , the GAZETTE and BULLETIN ; 
6,000 D., 4,000 W. a COSTE, New York. 
[AzzOr (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 


NEWS, 14,000 daily, create a“ want” for prop- 
LA COSTE, New York. 


"t £0 Gyaante circu- 
THE 





erly advertised goods. 








PAPERS, 240,000 homes, — 
lation, low advertising 
RELIGIOUS PRESS A’ ASSOCLATION, Phila., Pa. 
I EADING newspape pers in Southwestern Ohio 
4 (outside Cincinnati), Dayton MORNING TIMES 
and EVENING NEws, 14, 006 da ly. LA COSTK, N. Y. 
1” pon area manufacturer and desire to reach 
he largest retail trade, advertise in the Dr- 
PARTMENT STORE JOURNAL and GENERAL STORE 
REVIEW, monthly, $1 per year, 271 Broadway, N.Y. 
‘HE TIMES-UNION is read by progressive, in- 
dustrious and active men A women. Its 
coe is larger than 1d 4 all the other 
y dailies combined, h its value as an 
aiveriicker medium, SOHN “i. FARRELL, edi- 
tor and proprietor, Albany, N N. Y. 


300, 000 COPIES arapteed circulation 
of the cele’ a (Hatt pag 's Al- 
manac tame Memorandum page in 


both, $150. This is the best nen notin you can 
t, as it goes direct into families. Only a lim- 

ited amount of advertising taken, as we use the 

two books to advertise our P. P. P. and they pore 

made our P. P. P.a big seller in aa 

ida, Alabama ‘and South Caroline. PPMA 

BROS., Lippman’s Block, Sav: 


4 THE NEW YORK MUSICAL ECHO 
is the prettiest’musica! publication in the 
world. Thirty-six full size sheet music esneet the 
prettiest vocal and instrumental! music of the day. 

rtraita of pretty actress- 
es. Send ten cents and 
and get 


and raits. 
MusicaL Ecuo is is the best adver- 
tising medium for the money. It has a guaran- 
a =! Cay Deven of 18,500 co 
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Beg 
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Ad thern Branch New copie Musical 
choo! 163,165 and 169 C 
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FOR RENT. 
he 7 E have for rent, at by Spruce St., ive con- 
moctiog offices, one large and one smal, 
are well lighted and the ‘Pleasantest Offices 
in tl e building. Size of 20x24 ; 


smaller, 10x15. If wanting su puch offices call and 
taik aon ee ete. Wi to Saeed up to suit. 
Address ROWELL & CO. 





<> 
ILLUSTRATORS AND acon 


ICTURES AT YOUR OWN PRIC 
—Tell us what you want, and Sia you want 
to pay, and we will show you Ll ~sa of sketch 
you can get for the price you ni 
—We have no stock cuts -* A ow Beery drawing 
is | daw ow to vd to fit the business it is in- 
se. 





led to adve: 
—seey outline sketches by a department 
store artist. § ed drawings by &@ newspaper 


illustrator. Wash dr2wings (unsigned) by one od 
the leading magazine illustrators of the count 
NEW YORK BUREAU OF DESIGN, Vanderb: 
Building, New York City. 


PRINTERS, 


LOTUS PRESS, artis artistic printers, 140 W. 
St., N. Y. City. Send for our booklet, 


De RTMENT z t Profitable ier of the 


W. B. Conkey Co., E. LEY, Di- 
rector, 341-351 Dearborn St., tin i 


fly -*, 





Ww E do neat, — jets, amp inting. Cate 
logues, lets, circulars, 
cards, ete., wn, book! ‘n't finest style. When 


hg want a good job—one that you want 
ook at and read—come to A = PRINTERS: 
INK PRESS, 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS. 

D 

[XE¥. 

(CHARLES F. JONES. 

66 4 SK LEWIS ABOUT 11.” 

L®** makes medical ads pay. 

| EWIS address is PENN MUTUAL BLD., Phila 





(CRARLES F. JONES, World Building, New 
York. 
CUsRERCE F. CHATFIELD, 179 Front 8t. 
Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
66 A COLUMN of t theory in in this paper is a haif 
page of ro 


’ 
C ing and printing ‘tor advertise 
* A. WHEATLEY, effective aavenadil M1 
« Dearborn 8t., Chicago. New York office, 
ud Fifth Ave. 
HE WH!TMAN COMPANY, 37 Nassau St., New 
York, are not only advertising agents, but 
also faithful conductors of publicity. 
i a only Braen of exclusively medical and 
advertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSE G. — = aaa Bend, Ind. 





HARLES J. ZINGG, } Farmington, Maine Writ 








B Don’t lose sight re he fos fact that m — 
lar sportaly | is = preparation of pookle 
logues and circulars. 

write them and send you the typewritten 


Or turn the copy over to art d 
for ——s ona send you engres a 


“te I send you copy and sketches and when you 
return then “ approved” I put them into > 
seeing department and the expert printer an 
rlete am cantity — oy at 
in a an ou 
price + poe i find “wholly in keeping 
wit the pT y of the w 


There is no place on earth 80 well equ 
the production of effective booklets 
logues. CHARLES AUSTIN BATEs, 

Vanderbilt Building, 
ew 


ork. 


for 
cata 
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ILLAM & SHAUGHNESSY, Apverwionss, 623 & 
c. ~ Temple Court, New ¥ New York. Write 


seed work for & ‘or good 
me. —_ JARBORO, | cg 
ge , Booklets, Cireulars wrt oe. er ings, 

hotog order. atline 
pe AK ny e. L. CURRAN, RRAN, 19 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Ne pn and ho!idi iday cuts; best variety; 
\ sizes for all lines. In asking for sam 4 


ple. Write 
n, N.Y. 


ADVICE AND CRITICISM 
FROM 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES. 

I have decided to continue indefinitely my offer 
to criticise a single catalogue or booklet or cir- 
cular or letter, or street car card, or batch of ad- 
vertisements ; or to answer any one or two defin- 
i-e, distinct questions about advertising for the 

inal fee of two dollars. 


A 





‘tate business fully, to receive 
LEAGUE, New York. 
‘cc ON book BUR NESS—AND_ YOURS.” A little 
( 0c maptere, Tells what we are— 
“hree. 8. HOLBROOK, Doms 
Frank “Ficran & Co. Sidvertioks Agency, 
Broadway, N. ¥. 
NEW YORK BUREAU OF DESIGN, 
2 ah Bidg., New York Clty. 
- ns for newspaper 
e advertisements," 
catalogues, 


ire 
booklets, 
posters, etc. 
—Sketches for. newspaper advertisements by a 


news) r illustra 
Sketch foi advertisements by a 


r 

meee ne illustrat 
—Text for sdvertibemonts by Ches. L. rive 
min, two years edi PRINTERS’ INK; five 





tor of f 
jears advertisement writer for The Cen 
jr you think we can be of help to yon | n tthe 
preparation of your advert matter, we shall 
oe g) hear from you. rite any It 
vile mphnens Soe ae ae espec 
cable 
NEW YORE BURE. ne OF DESIGN (Chas. L. 
ne. , Manager), Vanderbilt Bidg., New Yok 
XXXXXXXXXXXXX¥XXXXXXX) 
XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 


THE ONLY WAY. 








wer 


ore 


your advertisi 
dead earnest. 


Abd td bd 


full be} the or m4 fost 
business, and carefully 





ess. aghly 

aporenend & its facts, ‘te scope, ‘its field 
action. He must get close into it in 
order to strike out hard. It is the 


only way. 
ne WoUsras agg LN 
eas, plans, w: , illustrating 
and printing Gor Lavertionse, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 


XXXXXXXXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXX) 
XXXXXXX XXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXX 
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MY BUSINESS IS enownes = 
cause it deserves to grow, 
Save put my wr? heart into > the 

k, because satisfy 


S888 


you get Ne 


ilar bu > 

aL (August) was = Ee what I ex- 
e second month ber’ 

was vaeaty 

August. , 

was nearly as wd as A! 

wate put t 


oa t write ad 
business advice and tl 

Yours for more business thi 
ter advertising, CHAS 
101, World Building, New York. 
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The two doilars must ous with the letter. 


*,* 


You may send maison of proposed book- 
lets or ads and I will suggest improvements— 
two dollars. You thay submit schemes and [ will 
tell you whether they are good or bad and why— 
two dollars. 

*,* 

A retail merchant may submit copies cf his 
local papers with the rates he pays and the 
amount of money he means to spend in the pv- 
pe sand I will tell him how to divide the money 
between them, what space to use in each, what 
display to use, what position to get—two dollars. 

A retailer may submit his scheme for a special 
sale and I wiil tell him where it is weak and how 
to strengthen it—two dollars. 

He may submit his proposed ads for the sale 
and I will criticise them—two dollars. 

He may want an idea—a plan to increase trade 
in any one department. If so he must tell me all 
the facts about that department; size and quali- 
ty of stock, ability of salespeople character of 
;- ~—hcrin then I’ll give him him his plan—two 
dollars. *, * 

manufacturer hiscatal and I'll 
and fault with it tor Ris be benefit so ho may avoid 
the mistakes in the next issue—two dollars. 

ae turer may ont a booklet or circular 
¢ his business or an. aparentans & Papet 
will tell him how and w ‘tis good or bad, or 


both—two dollars. 
submit the hak about an article he 


or ba 
dif bad how to improve theun—-two dol- 
*,' .* 
ask about the real rates and rea’ 
culation 0 any one rend T wil will tell tim te 
cts as nearly as they are obtainable (I .ave 
unusual facilities for sacerteining te ese things) 
—two dollars. 
*,* 
one or two distinct tion, 
Z, engraving or lithograph: 
«,* 
hing ¥< you wish to know aboutadver- 


ou don’t want the information two dollars’ 
“es you probably _— need it at all. 


“This two-dollar ieee of — aoase 4 
_ for me for ~ 
n, many re oe 
cterred SET Justified § yi ay eoual fee 
in pa: ng my ee 
of ogists if 350 tm advice and critic! 

2 Sees who k knowing my 
tume to" be val le, e it for 
correspondence thst mi Pimiaht probably never de- 

‘or m 


vel 
"et will allow those who are simply 
it some point or fey in Satertiging to to 
fy their curiosity 


gratity at the price of a theater 
et or a dozen 


*,' * 
If the cor d ps into a busi 
go much the better a both +4 
i 4 —*. my — lent will have the 
Rie worth of my times 


oem "CHARLES at ‘AUST! 


— It Buildis 
w York. - 


I =m answer an 
about paper 
inz—two dollars. 
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poten & 
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People who live in cities and towns earn 
money, receive money, spend money. 

People who live in rural and forest districts 
subsist more largely upon the products of their 
own lands, or on the products of neighboring 
lands, procuréd by barter or exchange. 

The rural resident, taken one with another, 
may have as much property as the dweller in the 
city or town, but the urbanite will handle more 
actual money than his suburban cousin. 

The advertiser seeks to sell. For customers, 
he seeks those who have the wherewithal to 
buy. The town resident not only has more 
money, but also more wants. 

Let the advertiser bear these thoughts in 
mind, and place his advertisements where, 
for the least outlay, he may reach the largest 
number most likely and most able to buy 
what he has to sell. 

He will do this best by advertising in 
daily papers. The prosperous among the 
agriculturists, the forest dwellers and in the 
mines, all read a daily paper. 





IF YOU PUT A GOOD ADVERTISEMENT IN THE RIGHT PAPERS, 
IT WILL PAY. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. ADDRESS 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
10 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK, 
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If you can reach a hundred thousand 
people for a hundred dollars and ten 
thousand people for fifteen dollars, it 
may pay to reach both sets, but it will 
not pay to reach a great number of 
the smaller sets at a dollar and a half a 
thousand until you have exhausted all 
the larger sets that can be reached at a 
dollar a thousand. This is an argu- 
ment for confining your advertising to 
the papers of large circulation. The cost 
of making the electrotypes or setting the 
type and. other incidentals to securing 
the advertising in ten papers of ten 
thousand circulation each sometimes ex- 
ceeds the entire cost of insertion in a 
paper with a hundred thousand circu- 
lation. It is a failure to realize this fact 
that ruins many advertisers. No one 
denies that it is a fact, but the adver- 
tiser finds it hard to act upon it with 
firmness and persistency. 

AT I I IN I I IN 


If you have the right adver- 
tisement and put it in-the right 


papers, your advertising will pay. 
lll cl lt lll 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. ADDRESS 


THE GEO. P. ROWELL ADVERTISING COMPANY, 
10 SPKUCE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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A Printers’ Inx Coupon is good for 
A Printers’ Ink Coupon is good for 
Ten Printers’ Ink Coupons are go 

One hundred Coupons are good for 

A thousand Coupons are good fora 

A Printers’ Inx Subscription Cc 


Every yearly advertiser in Pro 
Coupons to the full amoup 
If he does not care for the St 
advertising will be no less, 














PRINTERS’ INK. 


dany issue of Printers’ Ink. 
of 52,000 copies of Prinrrrs’ Ink. 
five dollars. 


Ink is entitled to Subscription 
advertising order. 
fon Coupons, the charge for the 














offer will 

ll Wednes-= 

and will 

Wwithdrawn 
, Dec. 30. 
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A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


t@ Issued every Wednesday. Tencents a copy. 
Subscription price, five dollarsa year, in advance. 
Six dollars a huadred. No back numbers. 

i vance, a receipt 


ceiving 
subscribed in his name. Eve r is sto 
at the expiration of the time Daid for. pped 
Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 
Prrer Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon Acent, F. W. Sears, 50-52 Ludgate 
ill, E. C. 





NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 10, 1897. 








Every advertiser should remember 
that he is advertising to get business, 
not to show how bright he is. 


MAny an excellent advertising me- 
dium is condemned as fruitless of re- 
sults when the fault is entirely with 
the advertiser himself. A poorly pre- 

red advertisement in a good medium 
is likely to be more disappointing than 
a well-prepared one in a poor medium. 
A good advertisement in any medium 
does some good. A bad advertise- 
ment, in whatever medium it may be 
placed, has a doubtful effect. 


THE newspaper directories are good 
for advertisers, good for good papers, 
but bad for poor papers. As poor 
papers are in the majority at the pro- 
portion of from nine, nineteen or 
twenty-nine to one, the subject of 
newspaper directories, when discussed 
in newspaper convention. can not be 
expected to lead to any other conclu- 
sion than that the directories are bad, 
and that the directory that is most 
carefully edited is the worst. 


A CERTAIN Frank Leake, whose 
home PRINTERS’ INK believes is in 
Kansas City, Mo., is supplying news- 
papers in the West with what is ap- 
parently a syndicate letter, under the 
name of ‘‘ Advertising Talk by Frank 
Leake.”” ‘Ihe ‘‘advertising talk” 
consists entirely and exclusively of 
editorial paragraphs from PRINTERS’ 
Ink. The newspapers which are 
using these paragraphs are apparently 
laboring under the delusion that the 
matter supplied is original, and are 
perhaps even paying for it as such. 


It is better to lose a sale occasional. 
ly because of an honest statement, than 
to lose a customer who has discovered 
that a certain statement was not true. 

THERE is no more virtue in big 
type than there is in a loud voice, 
What is said is the main thing, so far 
as your audience—the public—is con- 
cerned. 


Russell's Convention Dates is the name of 
a weekly publication issued by Hamlin Rus- 
sell, of Newark, N. J., at $5 a year. It gives 
the dates and places of meeting of all sorts 
of conventions. Just what class it reaches, 
or is intended to reach, is a question the 
Little Schoolmaster has not yet decided in 
his own mind.—Printers’ Inx, Oct. 27. 


Mr. Russell writes to PRINTERS’ INK 
to say that his publication ‘‘is the best 
future date list for newspaper editors, 
and is the only indicator in existence 
for prospective business for hotels. Itis 
also indispensable,”’ he continues, ‘to 
many publishers and to all dealers and 
decorators who are interested in all pub- 
lic gatherings. I venture to hope,” he 
concludes, ‘‘ that a successful advertis- 
ing novelty like mine may be worthy 
of a further notice when even so astute 
authority like PRINTERS’ INK could not 
see through it at first glance.” 


Western Homes is the name of a $1- 
a-year monthly, published at Topeka, 
Kan., which aims to represent the 
great and growing West in literature. 
The object is given as 
the apparent need of a publication devoted 
wholly to the interests of the dwellers in this 
great prairie country, where the conditions 
in nearly all lines of human activity vary 
widely from those confronting the residents 
of the States lying east of the Mississippi. 
The Western man is so nearly a distinct 
type, and differs in so many respects from his 

‘astern brother, as to make him the study of 
the psychologist and the historian. The ways 
of the Western housewife, though not past 
finding out, are not the ways of the house- 
wife “ back east,’’ and the distance that sep- 
arates them is not greater that the differences 
in their methods and needs. The lover of 
plant and flower and tree need not be re- 
minded of the many disadvantages under 
which he labors in his praiseworthy efforts to 
make “the wilderness to blossom as the rose,” 
nor yet of the discouragements that come to 
him in the planting and culture of his favor- 
ites in plant life, and of which the Eastern 
gardener knows nothing. It is to some of these 
differences, indicating needs, that this maga- 
zine will cater. 


The initial article of the first num- 
ber is entitled ‘‘ The Western College 
Girl,” and is full of pictures of pretty 
maidens—so pretty, indeed, that the 
Little Schoolmaster, as he looked at 
them, dropped a sigh that he was not 
a Westerner. 
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PRACTICE VS. THEORY IN BUSINESS. 
Theory deals with causes, practice only 
with events. Theory reasons, practice sim- 
ply does. The thinker is necessarily a the- 
orist. He speculates, ie combines and an- 
alyzes. The vast business world—complex 
powerful, almost unfeeling—is to him a field 
of effort, where success is open to him who 
can command its forces. But how? Rush- 
ing blindly to battle will not win the day, 
neither will knowledge of ‘‘ the lay of the 
lani;”’ but military tactics, the results of hu- 
man experience applied to the actual, may do 
so. And, after alt it is not so much either 
the one or the other factor alone which 
makes for success in business, but rather 
both, or the application, if you will, of 
theory to practice. 
, Which succeeds better in life—mere activ- 
ity or forethought? And what is forethought 


but applying theory to conditions? In a plea 
for study, forethought, planning, let us not 
disparage doing. Energy and steadfastness 
are necessary to any success, But the tor- 
toise in its race with the hare must have 
carefully calculated the chances ahead or in- 
defatigable industry would have been use- 
less. It is the application of industry and 
the direction of energy which is the true 
combination.— Michigan Tradesman. 


NOTFD. 

We note a strong modern tendency to call 
things by their true names, and it should pre- 
vail in all stores that value the good opinion 
of intelligent customers. Why, a New York 
dealer in men’s goods the other day actually 
advertised “sheepskin” gloves, an unex- 
ampled instance vf plain and honest speak- 
ing.—Dry Goods Chronicle. 
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TOO CHEAP FOR THE PUBLISHER 
AND 
TOO DEAR FOR THE ADVERTISER. 


The Dr. David Kennedy Corpora- 
tion’s proposition to the Gorham (N. 
H.) Mountaineer, as shown by the re- 
production on the opposite page, is so 
low that a publisher of a local paper 
will not accept it if he has any sense 
or gumption. A village paper filled 
with such matter at the price offercd 
would be uninteresting to the reader 
and unprofitable to its owner. And 
yet the price offered is as much asa 
judicious advertiser can afford to pay 
for a paper with an average issue of a 
thousand copies. The best advertising 
medium in New Hampshire is the Man- 
chester Union, and its full price for the 
Kennedy advertising would be lower 
per copy than is here offered to the 
Mountaineer. It iscertain that county 
papers can not afford to accept such 
offers, and almost as certain that judi- 
cious advertisers can not afford to make 
them. They can buy better service at 
a lower price from the higher priced 
pavers. Another reason for dealing 
with the higher priced papers is found 
in the fact that they give less trouble 
and admit of a great saving in the cost 
for electrotypes and correspondence. 


AoE EIFS OG 
THE ASSOCIATED PRESS. 


At the last annual meeting in Chi- 
cago, April 21, 1897, there were 684 


members, and the number of papers 
served was about 2,400. Ench of these 
papers is a source of news for all the 
others, and covering as they do nearly 
every place that is large enough to 
support a newspaper, the couniry is 
pretty carefully watched, and very lit- 
tle that happens escapes the press. To 
handle this system the central body, an 
executive committee of five, elected by 
the members, has divided the United 
States into four parts—the Eastern, 
the Ce tral,the Western and the South- 
ern divisions, each with a central office 
and a division superintendent. When 
there is an event of more than local in- 
terest in a town the newspaper there 
notifies the division superintendent, 
who, after considering the probable 
value of it for the other members and 
the time of day or night, telegraphs 
back the amount he wants, and the 
moment when the wire will be free for 
it. As it comes in, the super'ntendent 
transmits it over all the circuits in his 
territory and to the other division 
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superintendents, who in turn send it 
out through their parts of the country, 
If it was late at night when the news 
started, the first agent will ask for a 
condensed account so as to get the es- 
sential facts into the Eastern division 
before the papers there goto press, and 
after that is on the wire he will ask for 
more for the nearer and the Western 
papers. News that is worth a column 
in the West may be of less value else- 
where, and the superintendent of each 
division has a staff of condensers who 
judge of the amount to be forwarded, 
so that as a piece of news travels it is 
reduced to a half column in the central 
division, a paragraph in the East and 
a line in the South. Similarly the pa- 
pers that can not take the ‘*‘ full serv- 
ice” are put in a less expensive class, 
and have the news condensed for them, 
All the papers of a class in a division 
are on what is called a circuit, a wire 
that is connected with their offices and 
from which as the news passes they 
take it off on atypewriter. The whole 
system has 6,869 miles of leased wire 
by day and 16,365 miles by night. Be- 
sides this mutual service, the Associ- 
ated Press has correspondents to send 
out to any point where there is news 
but no newspaper, and agents all over 
the world. It is connected with the 
European news associations, has agree- 
ments for the news of certain foreign 
newspapers, like the 7zmes in London, 
and has a division office in London 
with a large staff of correspondents. 
In such out-of-the-way places as Ade- 
laide, N. S. W., Fez, Morocco, Teheran, 
Persia, there are agents. And recent- 
ly, by an arrangement with the Navy 
Department, some officer on every 
United States war vessel is a corre- 
spondent for the Associated Press. 
Though this system is mutual and 
brings the news by free exchange, the 
newspapers are assessed at regular in- 
tervals, the total last year being $1,- 
700,000. Serving as it does newspa- 
pefs of all classes, creeds and political 
and sectional opinions and prejudices, 
it is absolutely necessary that the news 
sent out by the Associated Press shall 
be colorless statements of facts, and 
for that reason the existence of such an 
organization is a public good. It fur- 
nishes almost all the news that most 
newspapers print, and is the founda- 
tion of the service of nearly every 
paper in the country. — Scribner's. 
prAna fete AB tid 

THE advertising of monuments ought tobe 

in single column. 
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We offer the enclosed contract, and, as no composition is called for 
and the work easily handled, we believe it will meet with your acceptance. 

If so, sign and return to us the part above the perforated line, and our 
agreement below you will retain and we will forward metal base electros., so 
you can begin work at once. 





MLA agree to insert the advertisements of tne Dr David Kennedy Corporation 


° ‘ 
eoquainstace 2 57 Cfrerran— ng 
Advertisements Mo. 7, 18, 19, 20, 81, €2, 23 and 24 to appear as adore. tn wR Greorlaores 
| ORF cach Week for 164 Weeks Making 104 inseruiona Changes cach 
BotucaNo ‘3 & appenr_in Weekly every week for 104 weeks making 104 insertions Notice No M Lo appear in “Wcekly Lares rmes 
| cack week for 106 weeks making M2 insertions 
Location of Notices No 38 and 8 among reading on any page. 
Deapiey metal Dased stectros ter ace and sotices fae cor 
Kly our ada and tm Doth inseee of the papers Ze 
shears 


_ 
Also to Zowtaintng our poration, Rondo. NY" Ail for 
2744 oware, payadie at end of each three months in equal instaimenta 
| (Signed) 
| SICN A RETURN THIS. ‘ ; 
| 


masstnaasaad. wey 22 . 
_ the sum of pe Lome eng. 
1s at end of eacd (o equal tnstalments as per contract of _ 


count 
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EXCEEDING 1,000 COPIES. 


In the December issue of the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory for 1897 there 
will be found newly-prepared maps of 
all the States, showing only those 
towns where papers are printed having 
reguiar issues exceeding a thousand 
copies A thousand copies is the gen- 
eral advertiser’s unit of value. To 
him papers of smaller output are not of 
much account. The cost of watching 
an advertising contract and keeping 
accounts, added to the lowest obtain- 
able price (no matter how low) makes 
those little papers too dear to be profit- 
able. A sample map(State of Indiana) 


appears on the opposite page. 


IN LAPEER, MICHIGAN. 
TWO EXTRA GOOD PAPERS. 
BOTH HAVE UNUSUAL CIRCULATIONS, 


BUT THF ISSUE OF THE ‘‘ DEMOCRAT” 
Is THE LARGER. 


The information conveyed below 
may not be worth a great deal, but it 
«ost $13.40 to obtain. A resort was 
not had to the spy system recommend- 
ed by the man Fairfield, who lately 
left the Peninsular State for the pur- 
pose of instructing the people of the 
Bay State how to run a country paper 
with small issues, and who signs his cir- 
culation statements with a hand-stamp. 
Tue Little Schoolmaster’s represent- 
ative, Mr. Fred Slocum, of Caro, visit- 
ed Lapeer, presented his credentials, 
made the necessary investigations and 
reported as follows: 

Asa result of conflicting statements con- 
cerning the relative circulation of the two 
rival papers at Lapeer, Michigan, the /'emo- 
crat-Press and the Ctarion, a representative 
of Printers’ INK called at the two offices re- 
cently, was cordially received, and given 
every facility for acquainting himself with 
the facts in the case, with the possible excep- 
tions of counting the actual number of names 
on the mailing lists or the actual number of 
papers. This visit was timed on the publi- 
cation day of the /emocrat-Press. The pile 
of paper was shown tothe P. 1. representa- 
tive, and four large chases set full of mailer 
names were pointed out as corroborative evi- 
dence that the circulation was about as 
claimed by the publisher. 

“*Do you claim, Mr. Kudner, that this pile 
of paver and the ying ling chases 
of names represent the circulation of the 
Democ> at-/ ress, as given by your authorized 
statement in the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory ?”’ was asked of the proprietor. 

** To be frank with you, I do not,” said he, 
‘* There are times in tne year when we print 
agréat many more copies, as, for instance, 
last fall we printed and circulated from 
1,000 to 1,500 copies per week in excess of 
what you see there for quite three months, 
all of which are figured in the totals given in 
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the Directory. Then, too, at the time of any 
special doings in the city or county we issue 
largely in excess of our regular list, wih 
are used for gratuitous circulation, and in 
this way we add to our regular list of sub. 
scribers.”’ 

At the Clarion office the same courtesy 
was extended. The pile of paper for the 
current week’s issue had been opened out, 
dampened and weighted in readiness for the 
press. The mailing list of this paper was 
upon galleys, set in eight point soli » and in 
a different form from that at the Democrat- 
Press office. 

From observation and a careful inquiry 
into all the circumstances of this case, there 
exists no doubt in the mind of P. I. represent- 
ative but that the (/arionm prints all the 
papers which it claims to; in fact, we believe 
tuat there is no contention upon this point. 
The preponderance of evidence from our 
point of view, however, goes to prove that, 
relatively considered, the Democrat-Press 
seems to be in the lead ; that its stack of 
paper was the larger and its mailing lists 
covered a greater number of square inches. 
However, as both used the same quality of 
paper, and one side of that for the issue of 
the Lemcrat had been printed, may ac- 
count for a part of this difference in the size 
of the paper pile. 

The character of the circulation of both 
the papers, from a business point of view, is 
open to criticism, the keen rivalry to see 
which can print the larger number of papers 
doubtless causing the sending out of man 
copies which are never paid for, but this is 
neither here nor there to the advertiser. 

Dating back several years ago from a per- 
sonal encounter between these two publish- 
ers, as the result of certain criticism relating 
to one another, the relations have been of a 
decidedly strained nature. From that time 
the name of either paper has not been per- 
mitted to appear in the other in any form, 

Both papers are above the average as com- 
pared with other country papers, and itis 
unfortunate for the community as well asthe 
publishers, that such feelings are allowed to 
exist. Both have good reputations in the 
community as to morality and honesty, and 
both are rated well financially. 

It seems to be the general opinion that the 
“dog eat dog”’ polley which has been pur- 
sued by them with more or less vehemence 
is unwise and injudicious from every point o 
view, and that it is this policy which has re- 
sulted in attracting such general attention to 
these two country papers, two-thirds of 
whose readers are made up of rural readers. 

nipbidetenliiinimnenenie 
RELEVANT QUERIES. 

A writer in a Western contemporary pro- 

unds the abstruse question: “Is the 
pabit of indulgence in liquor of any help to 
an advertising man?” ‘This suggests sev- 
eral other interesting but perplexing proposi- 
tions for satisfactory answers. For instance: 
Is the habit of wearing a plug hat of any 
help to an advertising man? How should an 
advertising man trim his beard? Will an 
advertising man secure larger contracts if he 
isa vegetarian? Is the habit of chewing to 
bacco of any assistance to an advertising 
man? Is it better for him to drink coffee 
or tea?—P) ofitable Advertising. 

WHO CAN TELL? 

What good would an ad of a lace manu- 
facturer do in a paper circulating among 
Indians dressed in blankets ?— Boot and Shot 
Recorder, Boston, Mass. 
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ADVERTISING A BAKERY. 


STORY OF THE GOOD RESULTS THAT 
FOLLOWED GOOD ADVERTISING— 
METHODS ADOPTED—A STORE THAT 
BACKED UP ‘tHE ADS—SOME SPECI- 
MEN ADS THAT DID THE WORK. 


It has always been a source of won- 
der to me why so few bakers adver- 
tise. Bread, cakes and pastry are 
articles of every-day use, making 
the demand certain, while the differ- 
ence in quality gives the manufactur- 
ers of first-class goods the desired op- 
portunity to do effective advertising 
Comparatively few, however, take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity, contenting 
themselves with letting, as a vener- 
able friend of mine does, ‘‘ the excel- 
lence of the goods advertise them- 
selves.’’ This latter course is a very 
slow process and not at all in keeping 
with modern business methods. Ad 
vertising in the bakery business means 
a short cut to prosperity, and in the 
present age of bitter competition it is 
advisable to take advantage of all the 
short cuts that present themselves. 
When I came to Brautford some few 
years ago there were several bakers 
doing what might be termed a good 
business, but at the same time a busi- 
ness that could have been increased 
by vigorous advertising. In calling 
upon them as an advertising canvasser 
I put my case before them, advising 
them to try an advertisement even if it 
were for only a short period of time, 
but they would have none of it, con- 
tending that advertising was all right 
for a dry goods business, but in a 
bakery business where prices are al- 
ways the same, it meant simply throw- 
ing away good money. 

Some few months later W. H. Gib- 
son & Co. opened out a new bakery in 
Brantford. They rented commodious 
premises in the business part of the city, 
fitted them up elaborately and then con- 
tracted for liberal space in both local 
dailies. For a few weeks Mr. Gibson 
wrote his own advertisements, but find- 
ing his duties too numerous to give it 
proper attention, asked me to take 
charge of the preparing of his advertis- 
ing matter. I knew practically nothing 
about the business, but used my ability 
to ask questions to good advantage. 
Our first move was to purchase a dis- 
tinct border to be used only on Gibson 
& Co.’s advertisements. Then we 
started to supply two changes a week. 
We talked quality, and had a weekly 
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essay on the folly of home baking, 
showing how much pleasanter it is 
to have expert bakers to do the family 
baking without heat, labor and annoy- 
ance than to swelter in the hot kitchen 
and then run chances of having bad 
batches. We presented the case in 
every possible way, and presently our 
arguments commenced to tell so well 
that home baking was tabooed in many 
homes where it had been in existence 
for years. Cakes that were sold at ten 
cents per dozen were offered at three 
dozen, assorted as desired, for twenty- 
five cents. This gave an assortment 
that could not be provided at-home for 
twenty-five cents, the customer thus 
being saved fuel and labor, to say noth- 
ing of the unpleasantness of a sultry 
kitchen. The next move was to pro- 
vide strong pasteboard boxes for 25- 
cent purchases that effectually prevent- 
edcrushiug in delivering. It was pointed 
out that they were particularly desirable 
for picnic parties, and as the picnic 
parties were not slow in seeing the ad- 
vantages of these 25-cent boxes of cakes 
and pastry, it was not long before the 
neighboring picnic grounds were litter- 
strewed with pasteboard boxes with 
Gibson & Co.’s advertisements printed 
upon the top of each. In this waya 
double advertisement was obtained. 





YOU GET YOUR MONEY BACK IF A PUR- 
CHASE FROM US DOES NOT PLEASE. 


FOR MODERN PICNIC PARTIES. 


MONG its many other advantages Brant- 
d ford is qenaiey situated for the 
holding of picnic parties. The most delight 
ful picnic grounds in the Dominion are 
easy access, with everything that 
would tend to make an afternoon pleasant. 
The pleasure of a modern picnic party is 
never quite complete, however, without one 
or more boxes of our su cakes 
pastry. Three dozen of the choicest cakes 
and pastry go into one of these boxes, and it 
is sold a at 2% cents. — box, bei 
made of strong pasteboard, keeps 
tents in the best condition and is 
venient to carry. fe 
CIBSON. 


Tel. 179. 110 Colbourne St. P 








Observing that some of the local 
dry goods people were running a suc- 
cessful bargain day each week I sug- 
gested that we run a bargain day tosee 
how it would work in connection with 
the bakery business. The result was 
that we adopted Saturday asa bargain 
day, selling just one line at a special 
price. Ten-cent lines were sold at 
eight cents and fifteen-cent lines at 
twelve cents. The cut was nota very 
big one, but it was popular from the 
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commencement. Besides advertising 
the special bargain in the local papers 
on Thursday and Friday, the larze 
window was dressed with the special, 
with a nicely printed card stating that 
it was reduced in price for that dav 
only. As an instance of how well the 
Saturday bargain idea worked, it is 
merely necessary to relate Messrs. 
Gibson & Co.’s experience with dough- 
puts. Previously the average Satur- 
day sales in doughnuts ran about forty 
dozen. They were advertised as a 
special Saturday bargain in only one 
paper and the sales were increased to 
160 dozen. A month later they were 
advertised as a special Saturday bar- 
gain in both papers and the sales 
amounted to 320 dozen, the proceeds 
without the bargain idea being $4.00 
and as a bargain $25.60, making an 
increase of $21.60. The increased 
sales did not affect the sales of any 
other lines, but brought many people 
for the special bargain who eventually 
became permanent customers. 

Later a competition was gotten up 
among the school children of the city, 
in which prizes in gold were offered 
for the best advertisements with Gib- 
son's cakes and pastry for the subject. 
‘Fhe idea worked well, creating con- 
siderable comment an.ong the parents 
as well as the children themselves. 
Believing it to be good policy to give 
more than what was promised in the 
advertisement, several boxes of candies 
were given as consolation prizes, and 
all the children who had competed 
were entertained at lunch. This pleased 
them and made them fast friends. 
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You Get Your Money Back tf » Pur- 
chase from Us Doce Not Pleaxe. 


1896 Christmas Cake. 


O™ customers are reminded of the fact 
that we in make a bid for the sea- 
ristmas e. 

sold over half a ton, having received orders 
from Chicago, Toronto, London, Port Hu- 
ron, Woodstock, Stratford 8, Cayuge 
and Tilsonburg, besides making the bulk of 
the Christmas cake eaten in Brantford. 
This year we contemplate doing even better. 
The finest fruits ani the best butter in the 
market have been pure , and ev 
Preparation e to have it first class. 
will be iced with almond icing and sold at 
% cents per Ib. You can not bake it at home 
fo: price. 


r 
CIBSON, 
U0 Colbourne St. 





Telephone 179. 
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It was with Christmas cake, how- 
ever, that one of the greatest successes 
was scored. A Christmas cake win- 
dow was put in. In it the material was 


shown as well as the Christmas cake in 


4t 


a state of completion. Here again 
quality was giver prominence. It was 
shown how impossible it is to manu- 
facture good Christmas cake without 
the very choicest material and the 
greatest care in baking. It was point- 
ed out that the not knowing at what 
heat to have the oven would effectually 
spoil a Christmas cake, and customers 
were advised against experimenting 
with good material that would cost 
them as much as the Christmas cake 
ready for the table. Free samples 
were distributed in many of the lead- 
ing homes and the quality was so good 
that it brought orders. The first effort 
resulted in the sale of over half a ton, 
while the next season the’ sales ran 
nearly a ton. A ton of Christmas 
cake in a city of 18,000 population is 
a big pile of Christmas cake, and 
when sold at 25 cents per pound 
means between $400 and $500. Or- 
ders were not confined to Brantford, 
however, but came from Chicago, ‘To- 
ronto, London, Port Huron, Wood- 
stock, Stratford, Paris, etc. The out- 
side orders were largely due to the 
recommendations of Brantford people, 
but nevertheless, were indirect results 
of advertising. 

* The Helper, of Chicago, the leading 
American baker’s journal, took up the 
subject of Messrs. Gibson & Co.’s big 
sales, and besides devoting consider- 
able space to it, reproduced some of 
the advertisements. The result was 
that Messrs. Gibson & Co. were be- 
sieged with requests from American 
bakers for the recipe of their Christmas 
cake and particulars of the advertising, 
one baker going so far as to subscribe 
for a local paper in order to get copies 
of advertisements to localize. 

Messrs. Gibson & Co. have made 
advertising a bakery pay. Another 
baker might emulate their example, 
using just as good advertisements and 
make a failure of it. The fact of the 
matter is, advertising a bakery is like 
advertising anything else. A large pro- 

rtion of the success depends upon 

acking up your advertisements by 
perfectly satisfactory goods. If you 
have something good, advertise it. If 
you haven’t, the less you say about it 
the better.—/H. B. Somerville, in Busi- 
ness, Canada, 

a - _ 

INSPIRATION. 
Honeyman—When do you write most 


jokes? 
Funniman—When I'm short of money. 


Honeyman— Brevity is the soul of wit, 
ch ?—7ruth, 
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the full value of advertising b; 
dising more profitable by a ju 
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STORE MANAGEMENT. 


cious system of 


Subscribers are invited to ask questions, submit 
upon any subject discussed in this department. Ad 


rightly conducting the business, and how to 
advertising. 


F. Fones. 


ns for criticism, or to give their views 
ress Chas. F. Jones, care PRINTERS’ INK. 








A storekeeper in Mobile, Ala., writes 
’ to me that he believes the trade in his 
city is gradually drifting away from 
him to one or two of his competitors. 
He says that he does not know why 
this should be. He believes that his 
store is all right, that his location is 
good, that his merchandise is ail right, 
and his prices are right, and yet he 
knows that his business has fallen con- 
siderable below what it ought to, and 
he hears people say that his competi- 
tors’ business has been growing. His 
letter, which is a lengthy one, gave me 
no point upon which to make a criti- 
cism, until I read the last half page. 
In this last half page he tells me that 
for years he has made a practice of at- 
tending strictly to his own business, 
neither visiting or attempting to find 
out what was going on in any of his 
competitors’ stores. He has also made 
it a practice to avoid following his com- 
petitors, and whenever they would 
pursue one plan he would always take 
the opposite, no matter whether he 
liked it or not. 

I have always said that it is very 
difficult to give intelligent criticism on 
business methods, unless I know all the 
circumstances surrounding the business, 
and this I eventually can not get from 
this merchant, because he admits that 
he knows nothing whatever about what 
other people in his town are doing, 
except that he knows his own business 
has fallen off, and has the word of 
somebody else that his competitors’ 
business has grown. 

I am afraid that the fault in this case 
is that the merchant has simply fallen 
behind his competitors through the false 
notion that by knowing what they were 
doing, he would be trying to pattern 
after them. I believe that every mer- 
chant owes it to himself, and to his 
trade, tokeep up with the times. To find 
out what your competitors are doing, 
and weigh carefully the good and bad 
points of their methods. If their 
methods appear to be good ones, don’t 
have any hesitancy in following them. 
If their methods are bad, that is the time 
to go opposite to them. A storekeeper 


only injures his business by going con- 
trary to his competitors when his com- 
petitors are doing the right thing. It 
is better to carefully follow correct 
methods of somebody else, than to stick 
to the wrong methods that the more 
progressive competitor has avoided. 
If I were this merchant, I would go to 
some clear-headed friend and ask him 
to go through my store and examine 
every part of it, and then go through 
my competitors’ stores and see what 
they were doing. After the examina- 
tion I would have this friend tell me 
in what particular way I. seemed to be 
wrong, and then I would change my 
methods to the right way, no matter 
how closely I might be following some- 
body else. When I once got even with 
co:npetition by having all their good 
points, I would then try to get ahead 
of them by having some good points 
that they have not got, and thus make 
them followers of me in the long run, 
*% 
7 


A Cleveland, Ohio, merchant asks 
me how long a show window could 
profitably be used without redressingit. 
I believe that the oftener your windows 
are changed the better, provided you 
do not spoil your show by keeping your 
windows constantly torn up. 1 know 
one merchant who has so thoroughly 
got theidea of change in his head that 
he tries to change his windows every 
other day. You can’t pass the store, 
but what half of the windows have the 
curtains pulled down, and are therefore 
of no value for displaying goods. This 
is as badas not changing your windows 
often enough. If the windows are to 
be changed this often, it would be well 
to allow your window dresser to sleep 
during the day and let him do his win- 
dow changing during the night, so that 
your windows would be on display 
during the hours when people are pass- 
ing to and fro and from your store. 
It depends largely upon the class of 
goods and the elaborateness of your 
display, as to how long a window can 
stay in. It does not pay to changea 
very elaborate window oftener than 
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once a week and sometimes not oftener 
than every other week, The amount 
of work necessary and the expense at- 
tached to making an elaborate window, 
will not be compensated for in a short 
display. Sometimes the nature of the 
goods is such that it is liable to in- 
jure them by handling too frequently. 
‘Then again the goods are liable to be 
injured if allowed to remain in the 
windows too long. For an ordinary 
business and ordinary merchandise, I 
should change my windows at least 
once a week. Variety of display is 
often more attractive than elaborate- 
ness of display. By variety of display, 
Ido not mean a number of different 
kinds of goods in one window, but a 
frequent change of the class of goods 
displayed. * 
While we are talking about window 
changing and display, I would like to 
say that if the store is located on a 
street where a great number of people 
pass, a show window will be found one 
of the best means of advertising that 
the store can have Price tickets on 


the goods themselves in the window, 
are frequently more convincing argu- 
ments than the same prices where the 
goods can only be described or pict- 


ured in a printed advertisement. 

The window display should always, 
as far as possible, back up the printed 
advertising. If the store is advertis- 
ing bicycle lamps at any particular time, 
a bicycle-lamp window will help that 
advertisement. » » 

+ 


A reader of PRINTERS’ INK in a 
Western town writes to me that he has 
been in business for some eight years, 
and has catered largely to the people 
in medium circumstances and to the 
working classes. There are in his city 
a number of rich people who have been 
dealing largely with a competitor, and 
he wishes to know how I would advise 
him to go about getting the trade of 
these rich people, without losing the 
working people’s trade, which he has 
built up during his eight years of busi- 
ness, 

At first thought I should say that 
the only way to get the trade of the 
rich people, would be to carry the goods 
that they want to buy, and tooffer them 
in the store the conveniences and the 
treatment that they ought tohave. As 
arule, the store that gets the trade of 
the wealthier classes must offer them 
credit, because the people who have 
plenty of money find it much easier to 
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say ‘‘charge it,’’ than to carry the 
money in their pockets. 

Going a little deeper into the subject, 
I do not believe that itis probable that 
the store in question could either get 
the trade of these rich people, or ought 
to get it, if it could. I do not believe 
that there are very many stores that are 
so located or so managed that they can 
have both the rich and poor as their 
customers. Such a store might exist if 
it had a monopoly of any particular 
locality, but I think that usually any 
competition would naturally divide the 
patronage of the twoclasses between the 
different stores. 

In the first place, the goods which 
appeal to the masses do not appeal to 
the wealthy people. ‘The store that is 
likely to be crowded is not the store 
that the veryrich people would care to 
visit. Then again if the store gets the 
name of having the rich people patron- 
ize it, the poor and medium classes are 
going to imagine that if they patronize 
the same store they will have to pay 
higher prices. Therefore, it is a rule 
that a store which caters to one class of 
trade, is going to lose that class if it 
makes an effort to gain the other class, 

I believe the merchant in question 
would be very much like the dog with 
the piece of meat in his mouth, who in 
passing over a bridge, saw a reflection 
of the meat in the water, and imagin- 
ing that it was another piece that he 
could get, loses the piece which he al- 
ready had. If I hada business which 
I had built up in eight years, with a 
popular and medium class of trade, I 
would never attempt to change it, but 
would rather try to build it up more 
strongly along the lines that I had al- 
ready been doing. 

Of course the rich must have stores 
to buy at, but if I were choosing a 
business in which to make money, and 
which I wished to build up as rapidly 
as possible, I would always prefer to 
have the medium class of tradein pref- 
erence to the exclusive class, 

A business which caters to the me- 
dium class can always be carried on 
with less capital, and with less fear of 
loss, than the business in which fine 
goods must be sold and credit must be 
given. ** 


The Inn, Leesburg, Va., has, dur- 
ing the past season, been doing some 
very clever advertising. They send a 
postal card and a circular, which are 
very apt to make a man who loves to 
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fish, feel inclined to try the Leesburg 
Inn the next time he wishes to take a 
fishing trip. I will reprint the circu- 
lar here, with the hope that it may 
suggest some ideas that will be of use 
next season to some of our friends, 
the hotel keepers. 
1 GO A FISHING. 

This country contains a large number of 
people who are not expert fishermen ;. people 
who seldom indulge in this royal and health- 
ful sport, but who enjoy (and would be much 
benefited in every way by) a day or two 
spent in this way p Blas: Be ‘ay 

They would go fishing but there are so 
many difficulties in the way, such as where 
to go, what kind of tackle to provide them- 
selves with, how to get bait, where to get 
boats, etc., etc. ; and altogether it requires as 
much preparation as a trip to Europe. 

Are you one of this class? If so, this is en- 
tertaining to you. 

When you feel the desire to go fishing com- 
ing on, drop everything and catch the next 
train for Losubvtg, Va. Stop at the Lees- 
burg Inn and you will find all your wants 
anticipated onl rnin provided for you. 
Fishing tackle, bait, boats, and transporta- 
tion to and from the river, and all without 
+ extra charge to you. 

s not this the place you ‘‘ Long have 
sought, and mourned because you found it 


ot”? 

What shall you fish for? Wi.y, black bass, 
of course. You'll never want to fish for any- 
thing else after you have landed your first 

“Notify us in advance when possible, but 
come anyway. WILL YOU GO, TOO? 
** 

In a few weeks it will be time to be- 
gin to talk about holiday goods. What 
preparations have you made for your 
holiday advertising, or for your holiday 
store display ? Hardly a retail store of 
any character does not get some benefit 
from what is known as holiday trade. 
Most of the retail stores could get more 
benefit than they do if they would try 
and lend emphasis to holiday features. 
A store that sells anything in the way 
of general merchandise, which is inter- 
esting or attractive to children, will 
always find benefit from the Santa 
Claus idea, They are benefited not 
only from the fact that it pleases the 
children now, and through the children 
their parents, but the fact that these 
children will be grown people in a few 
years, and will then be your customers 
for themselves and their own children. 
A great many progressive stores have 
discovered the secret that if they can 
please the children of to-day, they are 
more than likely to please the grown 
people of to-morrow. The store that 
sells toys can always afford to have a 
Santa Claus. Not a stuffed image, but 
a real, live Santa Claus. ‘lhe character 
of a real, live Santa Ciaus can easily be 
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carried out by any intelligent person 
who has a ready tongue and love for 
children. The costume can easily be 
rented or purchased at a small cost, 
The store in any city that can take up 
the Santa Claus idea, and do it well 
year after year, will eventually get the 
majority of Christmas toy trade, unless 
his competitors do something else to 
counteract the popularity of Santa 
Claus. 
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I am always only too glad to say any- 
thing in this department that will help 
any storekeeper in any part of his busi- 
ness, but in order to make this depart- 
ment of practical value to storekeepers, 
it is not policy for me to wander away 
from the central idea of ** store manage- 
ment.” I am led to make this re. 
mark by the fact, that within the 
past few days I have received two 
letters, one containing a question from 
a physician, and the other containing a 
question froma stock broker. I would 
be very glad indeed to help these busi- 
ness men, but can not consistently do 
so in a department supposed to be 
solely devoted to giving advice to 
storekeepers upon the subject of man- 
aging and advertising their business. 

Frequently, during the past few 
weeks, I have allowed myself to broaden 
out into other lines, where the subject 
seems to be of partial interest to store- 
keepers. I do not intend to do this 
very frequently, as in order to make 
the department interesting to the people 
for whom it is intended, it is better for 
me to stick to my text. 


*,* 


I am satisfied that the reason why a 
great many retail stores do not have 
better advertising than they do, is be- 
cause they put off the preparation of 
their advertising until the last moment, 
It is impossible for any man to wait 
until a few hours before the paper goes 
to press and then prepare an advertise- 
ment which is likely to do as much 
good as one which was thought about 
and prepared in advance. It is very 
seldom that a merchant does not know 
some time ahead what he has that ought 
to be advertised, and what is the best 
time in which to advertise it. It is 
just as easy, if you make up your mind 
to do it, to prepare your te-morrow’s 
advertisement to-cay, and take more 
time about it, as it is to wait until late 
to-morrow and then have to rush it 
through carelessly done. 














LATEST MARVEL IN PRESSEs. 
BUILT FOR THE LOS ANGELES “*71mgs.”" 


[From Newspaperdom, August 26, 1897.] 

We have just seen at the works of R. Hoe 
& Co. a most interesting development of their 
well-known quadruple machine. The press 
itself prints 48,000, four, six or eight-page 
papers per hour, 24,000 ten, twelve, fourteen 
or sixteen-page papers per hour, with the 
sheets iuset and pasted if desired. 

Also 12,000 twenty, twenty-four or twenty- 
eight-page papers per hour, all delivered, 
folded to half page size, cut at the head an 
counted in piles. 

In addition to this large output, the papers, 
as they come from the press, are sealed by a 
wire staple at the Lg right-hand corner, so 
that when opened they are just enough torn 
to prevent future collection and return. 

fhe machine also delivers in magazine 
form either eight, twelve, sixteen, twenty, 
twenty-four, or twent ~eight pages half the 
sizeof the daily, to which at the same time 
may be added, if desired, a cover of colored 
paper. By an ingenious arrangement of 
small ink fountains it is also possible to print 
this cover in a different color from that of 
the inside pages, or the two outside pages of 
the cover can be printed in one color and the 
two inside pages in another color, and both 
different from the inside, or body of the book. 
Among the other new features embodied in 
this wonderful press is a patentedwire stapling 
apparatus, for binding together with wire 
staples these magazine forms, either with or 
without a cover, as desired; all being deliv- 
ered complete at the rate of 24,000 perfect 
copies per hour. 





IN TWELVE LANGUAGES, 

St. Louis is soon to have a magazine printed 
in twelve different languages, and it will be 
the only publication of the kind ia the world. 
The idea originated with Wm. Borsodi, and 
he, in connection with Alexander Konta, of 
this city, will publish a separate magazine 
for prox 4 nationality in its native tongue, but 
the contents of each will differ but little. 
The home office of this company will be in 
St. Louis, and will be known as the Polyglot 
Publishing Company. 

The promoters of this enterprise have in 
view a quick way of making foreigners under- 
stand the customs of the United States, and 
they think that this method will cause immi- 
grants to rapidly assimilate withthe Ameri- 
cans, and correct many erroneous ideas en- 
tertained by both. They propose to print 
such articles as will tend to teach those un- 
able to speak English the advantages of the 
American institutions and just what ged 
citizenship means to them in the future. The 
venture is entirely original. Newspapers are 
occasionally printed in two languages, but a 
publication taking in twelve languages is 
something unheard of prior to the present 
announcement.— Repudlic, St. Louis, Oct. 29. 

— + 
HIS MERIT. 

City Editor—I want to raise Hamlin’s 
salary. 

Managing Editor- Why? 

City Editor—In writing up a funeral yes- 
terday he didn’t say “* the services were sim- 
ple and impressive.’"—Z xchange. 





’ 


I ACNE 
BURGLARIZE WITH ORIGINALITY. 
lf you appropriate original advertising 
ideas, be original in your way of doing it.— 


C. A. Severn, 
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HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE. 

The following are extracts from a letter 
written by Henry Ward Beecher to his son : 

** You must not go into debt. Avoid debt as 
you would the devil. Make it a fundamental 
rule: No debt—cash or nothing.”’ 

** Make few promises. Religiously observe 
the smallest. A man who means to keep his 
promises can’t afford to make many.”’ 

** Be scrupulously careful in all statements. 
Accuracy and perfect frankness, no guess- 
work, ither nothing or accurate truth.” 

“*Make yourself necessary to those who 


‘d | employ you by industry, fidelity and scrupu- 


lous integrity. Selfishness is fatal.’”’ 

“Hold yourself responsible for a higher 
standard Pe anybody else expects of you. 
Demand more of yourself than anybody ex- 
pectsof you. Keep your own standard high. 
Never excuse yourself to yourself. Never 
pity yourself. Bea hard master to yourself, 

ut lenient to everybody else.” 

“Concentrate your force on your own 
business; do not turn off. Be constant, 
steadfast, presevering.”’ 

**Do not speculate or gamble. Steady. 
patient industry is both the surest and the 
safest way. Greediness and haste are two 
devils that destroy thousands every year.” 

“The art of making one’s fortune is to 
spend nothing. In this country any intelli- 
gent young man may become rich if he stops 
all leaks and is notin ahurry. Donot mabe 
haste; be patient.” 


2 tn Oe 
PRINTED ADDRESSES FOR LETTERS. 
One of the German newspapers is in- 

augurating a campaign the purpose of which 
isto obtain the general use of printed ad- 
dresses for letters destined for transmission 
through the post, The paper in question 
recommends the sale a uniform narrow 
strips of gummed Paper by stationers, one 
end of which should be perforated like post- 
age stamps about half an inch from the nar- 
row edge. By this latter part it could be 
stuck on to the note-paper of every letter re- 
quiring areply. On the loose part the name 
and address of the writer should be either 
printed or impressed by an india-rubber 
stamp, and could then be stuck on the en- 
velope or postcard conveying the reply. The 
system is already in use in this country for 
the postage of a good deal of printed matter, 
and there is no doubt that if generally 
adupted the innovation would be a boen to 
the post-office people, and largely minimize 
the miscarriage or loss of letters. Printers 
would have allto gain by the adoption of 
such asystem.—Sritish Printer. 


ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 


NEW JERSEY. 
a he PASSAIC DAILY NEWS is the best daily 
paper in America for the size of the town. 
Every inhabitant sees a OPK Average daily cir- 
—T 3,600. NEWS PUBLISHING CO., Pas- 
saic, N. J. 














OHIO. 


| AYTON Mornme Times, EVENING NEWS 
WEEKLY Times-News, 14.000 daily, 4,506 
weekly. LA COSTE, New York. 


7 OUNGSTOWN, OHIO, 4 a 
pages. Largest r in an 
Mahoning Valley. Advertiseen and Trs—sam- 


le free. Rates . inch each insertion. C. M. 
BHAFFER CU.,, Youngstown, Ohio. 
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OREGON. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 





ww ALEM- —“If the advertiser wishes to reach 
‘ with powerful influence the people of Salem, 
Oregon, and vicinity, aa must seek the STATES- 
MAN.” —Prinuters’ In 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


‘HE My ge SF prais TER—daily an 
‘I -is the on . in south Garoling 








giving a aa At y et 
ment. (¢ Ayer’s Directory). 

fealty newspaper published in the State. That’s 
why it pays to advertise in THE REGISTER. 


WASHINGTON. 
; —— PL 











SEA POST-INTELL +4 
Tarwest circulation in the State. 





] HEELING NEWS, 7,500 dail: Pe KZ 
W eve’g paper in ci ty 40,000, LA x LA COST 
Displayed Advertisements. 
50 cents a line; $100 a # @ page; 25 per cent 


extra for specified position—i/ granted. 
Must be handed in one week in advance, 


THE EVENING CALL 


LAFAYETTE, INDIAN. 
is the best daily newspaper ~ cen for the 
size of the town. Itist, some, 
accurate and reliable. paber Associated a 
Tt Las more home advertising and foreign 99 ver- 
tising than any other evening paper in its field. It 
brings results. It is read by all classes. 











4222222222€Ce 
i 3 eevieies 


having no yok with pub! 
denis) cur dealings are for cash o 


you when 


Ay the with publishers throughout the United 
li favors through news aper d ry 
nly and therefore have the advertiser's interest 


To the Hdvertiser 


- » + WE CAN BE OF SERVICE TO YOU... 


and where to advertise to the best advan 


Weare constantly 
States ey oe the reputation of 


irectory 5) , trades or eee 


e make a specialty of wrisiig and dezigning illustrated aavertisements, setting up nee 


and meking electrotypes at a cost to you, yubout 
lans and ¢stimates for any 
ee system of handling 


We also turnish 
plating advertising, without oe. | 
measure, full time, correct 

If for any reason whatever your radvertis- 


ing is not profitable to you, orif you contem- 
plate placing new advertising, call on us. in- 
spect our ways, or send word to have uscall. 


GEO. H. REGAR ADVERTISING CO., 
1009 ARCH 


mn to ourselves. 
ine of newepaper Advertising to parties contem- 
siness insures correct service, full 


Our Business is 


: Hovertising 
soseceeccce?” 


” Philadelphia, Pa. 





The Purchasing Power 


of the constituency of the 


WHEELING NEWS 


DAILY, SUNDAY AND WEEKLY, 


is an important factor in making this paper the very best 
medium in West Virginia through which to reach the 


homes of that section. 


The powerful influence exerted by a first-class newspaper 
with its readers is as certain as the results advertisers 


secure by the use of such a paper. 
We will put you in touch with the family trade of West 


Virginia—and at a moderate cost. 


38 Park Row, 
NEW YORK. 


H. D. LA . LA COSTE, 


poctis 
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The Commercial 


OF TOLEDO 


under its new 
management is steadily 
increasing in circulation, 
It is the only morning 
pepe published in To- 
edo, and the way it sells 
in Toledo and Northwest- 
ern Ohio now, looks like 
the people appreciate it 
more than ever. It 
reaches the best homes, 
because it’s that kind of a 

| newspaper. The Toledo 
Commercial leads_ the 
way to prosperous busi- 
ness for its advertisers. 

W. E. SCOTT, 

EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
American Tract Bidg., N. Y. 

















Agent's Cuide 





NEW YORK 


Circulates everywhere. 

Published nine years. 

None better for Agents 
or Mail Orders. 


Rates, 50c. a Line. 


Forms close 25th. 

Put Acent’s GUIDE on 
your list.—Paper on file 
at all agencies—Sample 
copy on request, 


AGENT’S GUIDE, 
P. O. Box 434, NEW YORK. 
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Circulars 
Booklets 
Advertisements 


There is no other printer anywhere who has better facilities for 
turning out artistic circulars, booklets and advertisements. I have 
had charge of the ty raphica! end of Printers’ INK since the first 
number. Most ple say it does me credit. [ think it does. If you 
think the e ence I have gained in that position can be of service 
to you, itis forsale. If you write me and tell me what you want in 
the way of a circular or booklet, I will gladly furnish you with an 
estimate. If you are a user of newspaper space, no matter how small, 
it will pay you to have me put your advertisement in type and fur- 
nish you with electrotypes, all ready to print from. All the typeand 
borders in use in PRINTERS’ INK are at the disposal of my customers, 
besides hundreds of cuts for illustrations. No matter w you want 
in the way of printing, I would like to hear from you. 

Some people seem to think that because I have been sick fora 
ear, I am dead but I want all my old customers and ers of 
RINTERS’ INK to know that I am back, doing business at the old 

Stand again, with a new lease of life. 


WM. JOHNSTON, wmanscer prirers’ wk press, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 


: 
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SEND 
BEFORE YOU 
FORGET IT 


and place your order in 
the next edition of Lanr’s 
List,. going into 700,000 
homes of people who have 
money this year. They 
look in our columns to see 
where to spend it to best 
advantage. There’s where 
you want to be. Rates, 
$3 a line ; 5 off for cash. 


BAsesssbsbadl 


WALTER D. STINSON, 
AUGUSTA, MAINE. 
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Texas is the greatest Statein the Union, ¢ 
There are over 300,000 Baptists in Texas, 


THE 
TEXAS 
BAPTIST 
STANDARD 


is their chief denominational medium. 
The STANDARD has the largest circula 
tion of any religious paper published in 
the Southern States. 
The following affidavit proves that 
fact: 


4 


co, TExas. February 3, 1897. 
To WHOM In May "CONCERN : 
This certifies that the smallest number of 
complete copies of the TEXas BAPTIST oa ‘ 
rinted during was 


gn P uring any week of 1896 
J. B. CRANFILL. Proprietor. 
aa a M. HAMILTON, Pressman. 
CLAIR LAWRENCE, Mailing — 


snsihons bed one sworn to before me b: 
B. Cranfill, M. Hamilton and 8t. C 
Lawrence, ‘iis $rd day of February, 1897. 


Jno. T. BATTLE, 
Notary Public, McLennan Co., Texas. 
Advertising rates are reasonable. 
Write to the Texas Baptist Stand- 
ard, Waco, Texas, for sample copy { 
and rate card. 
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SEATTLE is recognized 


SEATTLE. 


dike. 
the Union. 


GEORGE U. PIPER, 
Manager. 





fro 


to the other as the gateway to the Yukon. 
cent of the people going to the Yukon outfit at 





Seattle and Klondike 


m one end of the Union 
Ninety per 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Is the recognized source for authentic news of the Klon- 
Subscriptions are pouring in from all parts of 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, 
Special Eastern Representative, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


8. P. WESTON, 


In Charge of Advertising. 























AND WHAT DOES THE P.-O, DEPART- 
MENT AT WASHINGTON SAY TO THIS? 


pe.oiT ‘‘ WEEKLY NEWS ’’ ADDS 1,200 NAMES 
TO ITS LIST. 


Betorr, Wis., Oct. 27, 1897. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Every farmer, irrespective of his religion 
or politics, who does his trading in Beloit or 
lives near enough to this city to trade here if 
he desires, reads the Beloit Weekly News. 
This does not mean nearly all the farmers, 
but every one. 

There are so many publishers who juggle 
with their circulation figures that the fore- 

oing statement may not be easily believed. 

ut A. Loewi, Joseph Weber, Lou Rauben- 
heimer, Geo. Sanger, P, N. Jenkins and 
other reputable business men of this city who 
are shrewd advertisers will back up this 
statement with their affidavits. If that does 
not suffice, the subscription books of the 
Weekly News may be inspected. 

No other publishers in Wisconsin, it is safe 
to say, can make such a statement truthfully. 
A local weekly journal that goes into every 
home for miles around the city where it is 
published is a rarity. They make superb ad- 
vertising mediums. 

The business men named paid the subscrip- 
tions of these farmers. They are hustlers— 
bright, wide-awake business men who are 
willing to spend money that a paper they 
patronize might reach into every home here- 
abouts. They spent weeks of time in obtain- 
ing a list of names of owners and tenants of 
farms. If they have overlooked a man it is 
an accident. They added to the heretofore 
large list of subscribers to the Weekly News 
1,200 names. 

The Weekly News circulates in Rock and 
Walworth Counties, Wis., and Boone and 
Winnebago Counties, Il]. It is not only the 
most superior advertising medium in this 
section, but is a bright, readable paper in 
every way. vo truly, 

ORTHINGTON & Howk Lt. 
+o ——— 





FOLLOWING UP INQUIRIES. 

We have a complete method of following 
up inquiries from any source, and do not iet 
any such inquiries be lost sight of so long as 
there is any probability of securing business 
from them. Upon receipt of first inquiry for 
catalogue, we forward same and write a per- 
sonal letter. This is followed in ten days or 
two weeks, provided nothing has béen heard 
from the party in the meantime, with a sec- 
ond letter, and this second letter is fol- 
lowed up with a third soliciting a reply of 
some nature. In both our second and thi d 
letters we inclose self-addressed postals for 
reply. If a reply is received to any of our 
letters indicating a possibility of the parties 
purchasing at a latter date, a notation is 
made of such date and he is again written at 
the proper time, We use the card index sys- 
tem for following up our correspondence.— 
Globe Mfg. Co. (Cincinnati) in Advertising 
Experience, C: hicago, lil. 


CONTINUOUS EFFORT NEEDED. 

A little advertising may be unprofitable 
when a great deal would pay handsomely. 
Short-time advertising seldom pays. This is 
the reason that ads in the many ephemeral 

schemes” that come to every business man 
are never profitable. It is continuous, con- 
sistent, courageous, intelligent advertising in 
the best newspapers that always and infalli- 


bly brings good returns.—Bases. 
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THE KEY TO pOwA WAS PAINTED 


The sixteenth anniversary number of the 
Des Moines (lowa) Daily News was printed 


in red ink. his paper is a wonder, and has 
acquireda proud position in the sow 
world. It has also the distinction of n 


one of the few papers thought good piece: 4 
to howe = ns nF gpa 2 Inx 
in prefe: ition alongside such papers 
as Fike Ipdlonapelle News, Minneapoiis 

imes, Baltimore Herald and the Evenin, 
Wisconsin. (See pee eae the issue o 
Printers’ Inx for ber 27th). The Mews 
is an evening paper of the highest class, and 
no other Iowa paper gets credit anywhere 
for issuing even two-thirds as large an edition. 
The business manager of the Mews, Mr. 
Hamilton, also has had the commendable 
enterprise to subscribe to Mr. Victor F. Law- 
son’s great comeeny in Chicago and thereby 
obtain practically Mr. Lawson’s guarantee 
that the output of the Mews is nearly one- 
twelfth as large as that of the Chicago News. 
This is a triumph that even some of the 
Chicago dailies, notably the Chronicle and 
Inter-Ocean, might envy. The News at 
present issues 17,000 copies prog Sy: Of 
these 16,000 go to paid subscribers. Des 
Moines has 60,000 people and 11,000 familiés, 
and 6,500 families take the News. With 
6,500 subscribers in Des Moines and 10,500 
scattered through the State outside, the News 
would appear to be justified in its assertion 
that advertisers find its columns the key to 
the wealth of the great State of Iowa. 

———__ > 
THE KIND THAT PAYS. 

The kind of advertising that pays is adver- 

tising a good thing.—H. L. Kramer 


PICTURES 


Making pictures for advertising pur- 

pooes is a distinct profession. 

conomy of space must be ob- 
served without sacrificing force. 
There must be a technical knowl- 
edge of the different 
grades of paper upon 
which the pict- : 
ures are to ap- | 
pear, and a fa- 
miliarity with 
the best effects 
secured by the 
several] engrav- fq 
ing processes. 
We know what 
is best for mag 
azines, books, 
circulars, news- 

pers. We 

now how to 
makeall kinds o! 
pictures for ad- 
vertising. Write 
us for pictures. 


MOSES & HELM 


Writers and Illustrators of Advertising, 
t1t Nassau St., New York City. 
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In Peoria, tere is 
Hi . One paper 
inoIS, that gives 
more general and local news, 
more special news, more atten- 
tion to, the interests of women 
readers, more returns to adver- 

tisers than any other. It is 


». Ihe... 
Transcript. 


Because it gives the most news 
it has the largest circulation of 
the high-quality’ kind. 

The Evening Times is nearly 
four years old. It is an eight- 
page afternoon paper that sells for 
a cent. The afternoon field can 
not be covered without using it. 


THE TRANSCRIPT CO. 


Peoria, Ill. 
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MOLDERS OF 


PUBLIC THOUGHT 
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THE LEADERS 
IN OHIO. 


AKRON, Beacon-Journal 
ASHTABULA, Beacon 
BELLEFONTAINE, Index 
BUCYRUS, Telegraph 
CAMBRIDGE, Jeffersonian 
DEFIANCE, Republican-Express 
EAST LIVERPOOL, Crisis 
FINDLAY, Republican 
GALLIPOLIS, Journal 
HAMILTON, News 
IRONTON, Irontonian 
KENTON, News 
LANCASTER, Eagle 

LIMA, Times-Democrat 
MANSFIELD, News 
MARIETTA, Register 
MARION, Star 
MASSILLON, Independent 
MT. VERNON, News 
NEWARK, Tribune 
NORWALK, Reflector 
PIQUA, Call 
PORTSMOUTH, Times 
SALEM, News 

SANDUSKY, Register 
SIDNEY, Democrat-News 
SPRINGFIELD, Republic-Times 
WARREN, Chronicle 
WOOSTER, Republican 
XENIA, Gazette and Torchlight 
YOUNGSTOWN, Vindicator 
ZANESVILLE, Courier 
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H. D. HOSTERMAN, Secretary, 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


The thirty-two newspapers com- 
prising the 


SELECT LIST OF OHIC 


cover a wide territory. They are 
the representative home journals 
of the State, the DAILY and 
WEEKLY newspapers which 
command the thoughtful atten- 
tion of the family at the fireside. 
Advertisers know the value of 
reaching the home circle, and no 
combination of newspapers in 
Ohio have’ a.more_ substantial 


clientele than the 


SELECT LIST OF OHI 


Each is the leader in its section. 
Address each paper for rates. 


R. B. BROWN, President, 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. 
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“Chicago 
Weekly 
Dispatch, 


The great Free Silver weekly of Illinois. 
Circulation, 25,000, and increasing at 
the rate of 2,000 a week, <SxSxSGxGuS 
There are only a few Big Weekly 
Newspapers in the country. You can 
count them all on the fingers of your 
two hands,S*= <SxGXSX 

If the present ratio of increase continues 
THE CHICAGO WEEKLY DIS- 
PATCH will, before the end of next 
year, be the biggest of the Big Ones. 
Advertising rates, 10 cents aline. Special 
rate of 5 cents a line to all who contract 
for space before January Ist next..SxS 








THE CHICAGO DISPATCH, 
15 & 117 Fifth Avenue, F 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cc. E. SHERIN, 
American Tract Society Building, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Eastern Representative. 
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F Place Your 
Order Dow. 


Your order for two or three in- 
sertions of a trial advertisement in 
FARM AND Homg, thie leading semi- 
monthly publication of the coun- 
try, will prove one of the best 
investments you ever made, if you 
are after country trade. 

Ably and. carefully edited, it 
presents the practical side of 
farming. Special family fea- 
tures make it invaluable for ad- 
vertisers desirous of reaching the 
women folks. 

Divided into an Eastern and 
Western edition and circulation 
sworn to. 
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TIVITY 


Ask us or any reliable 
agent for further 
information. 


EASTERN EDITION, 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 
Circulation, , # ISSUE. 


WESTERN EDITION, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Great, $30,000 2 °tssuz 





Che Phelps Publishing @o., 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
27 Worthington St. 204 Dearborn St, 
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The Zoening Post 


In Printers’ Ink for October 
13, 1897 (page 38), the Edi- 
tor of the American Newspa- 
per Directory says: 

“TI have been in New York for 
thirty years, and I can not tell 
to-day how large an edition is 
printed by any daily here, with the 
sole exception of the EVENING 
POST.” 


co 


The Foening Post 


Broadway and Fulton St., New York. 
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Sworn 
Circulation. 


We are sending out once a quarter sworn statements of cir- 

_ culation of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Weekly, believ- 
ing that an advertiser should know what he is getting for his 
money. Others would like to, but they haven’t the circulation 


claimed. 
Here are the papers in which you get a sworn statement 


Grrculationy 72,000 


Covering the [lidd e 
and Southern States. 


Circulation, 57,000 


Covering the Central 
WESTERN EDITION, and Western States. 


CHICAGO. 
crcalation, 36,000 


e Covering the 
EASTERN EDITION, New England States. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











REMEMBER, each Edition covers thoroughly the section in 
which it circulates, and has a circulation in that field 25% larger 
than any other agricultural paper. It is subscribed for and read 
by the intelligent and well-to-do farmers of the country. 





Sworn Circulation 


___-»>» EACH 165,000 WEEK. <«e- 


Covers the whole Country or any part of it. 


Orange Judd Company, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SPRINGFIELD, [ASS., 
52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Bidg. : 27 Worthington Street. 
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The Favorite Newspaper 
in Michigan 


is now, and has been so for 64 years, 


The Detroit | 
Free Press 


Its constituency is the home circle. 
It is strong there because it has always 
been honest, clean, progressive and ear- 
nest. It is popular with all and therefore 
a profitable advertising medium. 

The circulation of its respective edi- 


tions is: 


Daily, - 36,323 
Sunday, - 47,331 
Twice-a-Week, 100,495 


Rates and sample copies on application 
to the home office or to 


R. A. CRAIG, 
41 Times Building, New York City. 
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Don’t be fooled 
on the name 
























Mr. A. K. Sweetra, of 9 Rankin St, Newark, 
N. J., came into my place very recently and 
bought some inks. He stated Messrs. Kelly & 
Stewart, of his city, were always praising Jon- 
son’s inks, and as he was using Johnson’s inks, he 
never inquired into the matter. One day he 
borrowed a can of bronze blue from Kelly & 
Stewart, and finding it far superior to the ink 
he was buying, he inquired the price of it. They 
informed him $1.00 a Ib., and as he always paid 
$3.00 a Ib. for his ink, he compared notes with 
them, and found, to his surprise, that he had been 
buying of Charles Eneu Johnson & Co., instead 
of Printers Ink Jonson, and paying as high as 
$12.00 a Ib. for some of his inks. There is no 
job ink under the sun that I am not glad to 
match for one dollar a pound, with the excep- 
tion of Carmines, Bronze Reds and Fine Pur- 
ples. For these I charge $2.00 a Ib. If my inks 
are not found as represented (the best in the 
world) I buy them back and pay all freight or 
express charges. Remember the name is 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
No. 8 Spruce Street, New York. 

















































Send for my Price List. 
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GOOD, SSSeeee 
HONEST, 
FAMILY 

PAPER 


CLEAN NEWSY 
BRIGHT 
ENTERTAINING 























ELMIRA 
TELEGRAM 


Circulation 


Exceeding 


100,000 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, - - - NEW YORK 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, - CHICAGO 
RED LION COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON 








PLEASES 
Gg Gg READERS, 

& PAYS 
ADVERTISERS 


AND 


BRINGS 
RESULTS | 
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THE EVENING NEWS 


Irtered atthe Post Office at Paterson, N. J 
'secc¥c Clecs mattar. 

















MONDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1897. 
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the American Newspaper Directory, 
which is accepted by tbe U. S. Treas- 
ury department as authority in placing 
Uncle Sam’s advertising. 4@igur Ge 
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God's Country. 


LOS ANGELES is a city of 
100,000: people—a city of cul- 
ture and wealth and beautiful 
homes, The U.S, Government 
is about to commence an ex- 
penditure of three millions of 
dollars on our deep-sea harbor, 
We are surrounded by orange 
groves, olive ofchards, vines 
yards, wheat-fields, gold mines 
and prosperity. If you want 
to reach the best people of this 
section 


he Tos Aapclts Cimes 


Is the ONE paper that covers 
the “Land of Flowers.” Its cir- 
culation is greater than the 
combined circulation of all the 
other daily papers published in 
Los Angeles. The sworn net 
daily average for the last nine 
months was 19,082 copies, 
The sworn Sunday average for 
the same period was 25,029 
copies, Its long arms reach 
out all through the great South- 
west—from Point Concepcion 
on the north to the Mexican 
line on the south—and gather 
business for the advertiser, 
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It’s a 
good thing 


a 


REMEMBER 


that when you contract 
for a poster display on the 


BROOKLYN“ L" 





you get 126 selected lo- 
cations right where the 
people SEE them, the 


posters are kept. clean, 
renewed frequently ‘and 
are always there! no 
goats to eat them up, 
boys to tear them off or 
rain to wash them away. 
Your display’ is easily 
‘checked up,” and you 
get what you buy! 


st 
GEORGE KISSAM & CO. 


253 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, 
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Street Car 
Advertising 


IN? THE 


States of 


Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, 
New Fersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
I/iinois, Oht0, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, 


Indiana, Minnesota, Colorado, 





Loutstana, Canada. 


Brst Lowest 


Cars. RatTEs. 


GEO. KISSAM & CO. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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Street Car 
Advertising 


consult with 
experienced people — 
don’t waste time 

and money 

on amateurs or 
irresponsible parties. 
We have a record 

of twenty years 

and also 

are placing business 
for the same people as 
in 1877, 
besides many new ones— 
they know 
Street Car Advertising 
of the 

“Kind that Pays.” 


Geo. Kissam & Co. 


253 Broadway, New York. 
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The shortest distance between two points is a straight line. 


eth all 


The shortest, best and most profitable way of calling an 
advertiser’s attention to an advertising medium is a well-written 
advertisement inserted in PrRinTERS’ INK. 





PRINTERS’ 
INK, 


SEEPS TENS SAE ERNE 


MORAL : Advertise in Printers’ Ink. 
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